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May we send you, with our com- 
pliments, this absorbing and most 
useful volume of 350 pages? 


Everyday “Problems 
of the 
Everyday Child 


By 
Dr. DOUGLAS A. THOM 


‘Director of the Habit Clinics of Boston; In- 
structor in Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School 


by the EpiroriAL Boa 


of Heredity and Envi- Nail-Biting 
ronment. Anger 

Habits Fear 

The Parent-Child Rela- Jealousy 
tionship Destructiveness 

Feeding Inferiority 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents dl 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
Send me Dr. Thom’s Book “Everyday Problems of the | 
Everyday Child” as your GIFT. I am giving you 3 names 
and addresses on a separate sheet of paper attached to this | 
coupon, Send your magazine to them for 1 year each. My 
remittance for $7.50, to cover these subscriptions, is enclosed. | 


‘Name 


Address 


This Great Book—Our Gift to You! 


This book was unanimously awarded the 1927 medal as the 


Best Book For Parents of The Year 


It is an invaluable handbook for mothers and fathers on all problems 
concerning growing children and contains the following twenty chapters: 


The Relative Importance Thumb-Sucking and Personality Changes Fol- 


Enuresis Obedienceand Discipline Toys and Companions 
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RD of this magazine 


lowing Illness 
Habit Spasms and Con- 
vulsions 
Delinquency Sex 
Teacher and pupil 
Intelligence and Conduct 


Onis great book sells regularly at 
$2.50, but it is yours FREE if you 
will send us three subscriptions 
to this magazine... . Just fill in and 
mail the coupon and give us the 
names and addresses of the three 
new subscribers on a separate sheet. 
The book will be mailed at once. 
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\ \ THAT are these great HEALTH 


elements of nut-brown 
whole wheat—so frequently re- 
moved by man—yet so all-important 
in the diet of children? Your own 
doctor will give you the answer. 
The Vitamins that make life 
joyous .. abundant... vital. The 
Minerals that enrich the blood, 
revitalize the cells, and build solid 
bones and teeth. The Bran that 
promotes safe, natural elimination. 


Yet man for generations — until 
science showed him his folly—kept 
robbing the wheat, therefore robbing 
his diet, of these vital substances. 


Wheatena is the delicious nut- 
brown wheat cereal with the 
HEALTH left in it! The minerals, 
vitamins and bran. Also the great 
body-building Proteins and energy- 
producing Carbohydrates and Fats. 





“The HEA LT His 
left in it / 











Wheatena— 


the nut-brown wheat 

cereal for strength, 

growth and energy 
Y 





Doctors have recommended 
Wheatena for 49 years..as a growth 
food . . as a source of quick energy.. 
for its ease of digestion. Children 
relish its toasty, nut-like flavor. 
“My children, who have always 
balked at cereals, love Wheatena,””’ 
say thousands of mothers. 

Why not give your entire family 
the benefit of this wholesome quick- 
cooking cereal? Actually takes only 
2 or more minutes to prepare (for 
babies, longer), and costs less than 
1 cent a dish. 


FREE: Sample package of Wheatena 
*—enough for 3 persons— 


and a Recipe Book. 





The Wheatena Corporation, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
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Children who 


will win — 


unhampered by the 





In Peter Pan, Don Juan, The Way 


of All Flesh and a long list of other 
important photoplays, Philippe de 
Lacy has won the hearts of thousands 
Two or three times every day he has 
‘“‘Horlick's’’ to keep him strong for 
work in school and in the studio. “I 
tke it very much,” he has written 
Mr. Horlick, ‘‘and Mother says tt is 
making me grow strong and giving me 
an appetite.”’ 


“TT HAS built my under- 
weight children up to nor- 
mal, healthy weight.” 

“It has helped me keep my 
children always robust and 
strong.” 

In letters from every corner 
of America mothers tell us these 
two things about Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. 

Just as “‘Horlick’s”’ is good 
for children who are under- 
weight, tired, irritable, it is 
good for those of normal weight. 
It fortifies them against the 
energy demands of work and 
play, builds up resistance 
against illness. It gives them a 
reserve of health. 

By the exclusive Horlick 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 





method of manufacture, all the 
precious elements of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk and malted 
barley and wheat are com- 
bined in a delicious food-drink 
children love. 

In “‘Horlick’s”’ the essential 
minerals and other valuable 
elements of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich in 
high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dex- 
trin and malt- 
ose), it is quick- 
ly turned into 


Lack of appetite 


how many mothers are overcoming it 


Lack of appetite is one of the most common prob 
lems facing mothers of underweight children. Large 
numbers of these mothers have found that children 
with even the most “‘finicky’’ appetites seldom re 
fuse a glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk. They are 
usually built up steadily to normal weight by this 
delicious food-drink, and a healthy appetite returns. 
The other symptoms of an underweight condition 
—fatigue, nervousness, broken sleep—also vanish. 


rich blood and firm, strong 
tissue. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its purity 
and reliability. 

Your children will love its 
delicious, malty flavor. Buy a 









**It has built him up wonderfully’’ 


Burnell, 10, couldn't wait until he had 
his own horse and could ride over the 
ranch with his dad. We felt, however, 
that he was too frail until just recently. 


220 Highland Ave., Piedmont, Calif 


Horlick’s Malted Milk built him up 
wonderfully. Sister Jean, 6, has been 
getting “*‘Horlick’s’’ too, and her picture 
tells the story, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Nina L. Hamby 


HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 








For Advertising Policy see page 56. 








Eight years old— 
weighs 94 pounds 


1314 Dorothy Place 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Look for Tommy any afternoon at about 
3:30 when school is over, and you'll find 
him with a tall glass of Horlick's Malted 
Milk. Ask me tf it is good for him, and 
I'll answer that he’s 8 years old and 
weighs 94 pounds. If you don't think 
he's a husky, he-man boy, glance at his 


picture! 
Mrs. Fred A. Kieckhefer 


package today and give it to 
them regularly—at meal times 
and as an after-school lunch. 
Avoid substitutes. Insist upon 
**‘Horlick’s””—the original and 
genuine. Prepared in a minute 
at home. Sold everywhere in 
hermetically sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, the 
aged and infirm 


FREE SAMPLE 


HorR.iick’s MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-9, Racine, Wis. 

J (If you live in Canada, 

£>§ address 

j 2155 Pius IX Ave., 

Montreal) 

This coupon is good for 

one sample of either Hor- 

lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 

ural) or Horlick’s Choc- 

olate Malted Milk. 

The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 
Malted Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 4 cents 
in stamps to cover postage. 


Check sample wanted O Natural 
LJ Chocolate 


Pe ciennmem 


Address 















































New York 
Military Academy 







A ScHoou or DIstTINCcTION 


Cornwa.i-on-Hupsox, New Yorx 









A 
Ls tart | Ao a AN - 
Vit ltin 4 Alavrh, D.S.M 
ene Brigadier-General 
Superintendent 





~ CHESTNUT HILL 


\ College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys In the 
open-hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia 
Complete equipment Senior and Junior Schools 

HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 




















BLAIR 
Academy 


| A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 








Founded in 1848 






SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 








Illustrated catalog upon request 





New Jersey 
| 
| 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 





















Box S, Blairstown New aw 
SCHOOL 


BEVERLY ::::2: 


Lecated in most healthful climate 
NON-SECTARIAN AND NON-MILITARY Seventl! 
grade through high school. Educators, ministers and lay 
men on advisory board Scholarship and sports equitab! 
blended Annual catalogue on request 

368 South Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(BOYS’—MILITARY) 
Onekama, Mich. For little boys 
in the grades. Accredited, Up-to- 
date progressive methods as advo 












cated by this magazine. Individual attention. 
Sympathetic care. Owns its own estate l 
outdoor sports Easily reached. Yearly, $520 







For catalog, address 
Chicago Office: 





1204 Stevens Building 








Mt. Lassen 
BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


In the Heart of the Lassen National Forests 


A Real Camp. Whose Product is 
a Healthy Boy. Write for Illus- 
trated Catalog 










Major J. E. Quinn, Pacific Grove, California 


























INGING th them the urgent problems of your children’s 
vacation. Many parents have already found CAMP a very 
satistactory answer to that problem. For at camp boys and 
girls ae an active, happy, normal life, free from the distrac- 
tions or restrictions of the average resort, hotel or boarding 





house. 

Also the summer spent in camp has developed the “difficult” child into a 
rational, lovable human being, as in the case of Genevieve—which, of course, 
Genevieve was twelve—tall, slim, blond and pretty. 
She was the youngest girl her class and had become so used to having her 
teachers, family and tamily friends reter to her as “bright” and an “unusual 
child” that the poor dear had developed into an insufferable snob. She let it 
be understood that she intended to be a on when she grew up—oh, in 
fact, in a very few years—for she was already at work on her first “novel.” 
Already she had developed “temperament” in all its worst forms. When there 
was a disagreeable task to be avoided or a visitor to impress, Genevieve 
would pick up her notebook and languidly stroll off “to my writing.” 


was not her right nan 





HIS had reached the state where Genevieve had become the family prob- 

lem—and rather a serious one. She hadn’ta friend among her classmates— 
and would never play games or take any physical exercise. June came. The 
small brother and the younger sister contracted a serious illness. Plans for 
the summer vacation were cancelled—but what to do with Genevieve, who 
was in the best of health? An aunt suggested camp, but mother said “No, 
I couldn't think of sending a child of mine to camp!” “Why not?” asked 
the aunt. “What do you know about camps?” “Nothing at all really, only 
I never thought careful parents sent their children away places like that 
where they have no care.” “Have no care! Stuff and nonsense! Don’t you 
know that camps are run by people who make it their business to understand 
children? There is a trained dietitian on the staff to plan suitable diet— 
trained nurses—trained counselors—czerything for your child’s welfare. My 


dear, you talk like the average parent twenty years ago! 






THE end the aunt won her point and ‘was allowed to select a camp 
for Genevieve. 

The letters began to come back to Mother and Dad. They read them in 
bewildered surprise—no mention of “my writing’—joyful enthusiasm about 
her tent-mates and her counselors—tales of “hiking” and = cooking over a 
camp fire. Genevieve! who would never soil her hands, who was so afraid 
of insects that she would never sit on the ground! 

It was the first of August before the younger children were well enough 
to allow the parents to visit camp. The tanned young whirlwind that came 
running to them in middy and bloomers bore not the slightest resemblance to 
the Genevieve her family knew. 

Dad must come to see the races—Dad must see her dive—Dad must see 
the horse she liked best to ride. At the end of the first hour Dad realized 
that at last he had a Genevieve he could understand—a daughter who spoke 
his own language. 

Mother could only watch her child’s tanned and rounded face and rejoice 
that Aunt Jane was right—Camp Directors were people who made it their 
business to understand children! 






Schools and Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Boys 











GLENBROOKE BOY CROFT 


On Lake Memphremagog near Dedicated to Building Boyhood 


Newport, Vermont Limited to ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, N. H. 

sixty boys. Expert supervision and Seventh Season Junior and Senior Divisions Ideal 
eoaching. Individual attention for immer environment, on extensive, privately owned prop 
each boy Long canoe trips in erty where boys may enjoy all camp activities under 
Canada and northern Maine mpetent guidance. Adult councilor for each five boys 


Mountain ,uto riding and canoe trips Camp Mother 
illustrated book on request 

H. R. DANE M. H. Meyer, Owner and Director, School Dept 
74 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. CouASSET, Mass 


Riding. ITlustrated booklet 
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Schools and Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Boys 





Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 
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Modi- 
just 


The young boys’ school—7 to 15. 
fied military training and discipline, 


enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-control. The school 
with the personal touch. Est. 1901. 42 miles 
from New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia. 
For catalog, address 
MajorChas. M. Duncan, Box 62 , Freehola, N.J. 








ae ; PEERMONT, 
OCEAN WAVE cape may COUNTY, N. J- 
uit Water Camp for 30 boys, 7-14 yrs. Cottage and 
Special care of shy or delicate boys $175 
vr & weeks. Catalog from W. Fuller Lutz, M. A.. 
College Hell, University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


CAMP PENACOOK 





Nerth Sutton, N. H. 
Thirtieth season Limited amber of 
desirable boys, ages 8 to 16 Varied 


field and water activities. Experienced 
counselors Exceptional equipment. 
Wholesome food R. B. Mattern, M.S., 
Scarborough School, Scarborough-en- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


BOB-WHITE 


FOR BOYS FROM 5 TO 15 





Ashland, Mass Five hours from 
New York City. Founded 1914 
Horseback and mountain trips 


Water sports Vegetables from our 


own farm 
RALPH C. HILL, Walden School, 
W. 68th St., New York. 
Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, Box 12, Ashland, Mass. 


/ CAMP_TON-KA-WA, si 


Limited to 75 boys, 











ages 6 to 18—Midgets, 


- Juniors, Middlers, Seniors 1500 ft. ele- 
vation. Splendidly equipped. Water sports, 
CT land sports, riding, fishing, boating, hik- 
ing, handicraft High moral influence. 
Personal supervision Directer and Mrs. 
Nyenhuis. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


j. H. NYENHUIS, Bex 5606, Williamsville, N. Y. 











WILD-CROFT on Sebago 
No. Windham, Maine. For BOYS 5 to 15 
Three separate groups, conscientiously trained 


9 for Manhood. Worthwhile land and water 
activities. Un imited riding Sly Campcraft 
Send for Booklet, ‘The Camp Trained r. and Mrs. 


Stantey L. Freese, 144 Aust n St., N. orcester, Mass. 





The Unusual Home Camp for Twenty 


Selected Boys 


KEEBEC, Phippsburg, Maine 


Christian Management. Fresh and Salt Water 
Sports Nature Hikes, Beaches, Campfires, 
lutoring. 8&8 Weeks for $200. No Extras. 
Give your boy a summer that will 
fit him for next year’s school life. 


Rev. Chas. Stevens South Deerfield, Mass. 


PINE ACRES 


season Limited 
ate rates, excellent equipment 

Rifle range canoes, bowling alleys, 
‘atalog. Carroll N. Jones, 

I orentinnell Avenue, | Hartford, Conn. 


CAMP GLENDALE 


On Lake _Maaalapan, Jamesburg, New Jersey 
or boys 7 to 12 years. Land and water sports, nature 
hikes, special tutoring. excellent food, strict moral 
rvision. Rates $12.50 per week. Booklet. 
t. ©. Howland, Director, Port Monmouth, New Jersey. 


CRYSTAL BEACH 


A Salt Water Camp for Young Boys 
Only, on Long Island Sound 

- wseback Riding, Swimming, Ca- 

— Fishing Hiking Nature 


( Ve d — sanitation. 
booklet address 


Bungalows, ¢ in Whole- 
some 
f 











For 50 Boys, 8-15 

West Swanzey, N. H. 
enrolment from refined homes; 
On Swanzey Lake. 
liabrary, athletic 
Box C, 484 





by 











Me. AND me . C. McTernan 
ernan School Waterbury, Conn. 
BEAVER CAMP 
or 
CATHOLIC BOYS 
Raquette Lake, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


Limited to 20 boys from homes of refinement 
—June 30th-Sept. Ist 


Dr. John Philip Foley, 149 Lexington Ave., New York. N. Y. 


CAMP FRONTENAC 


In the Thousand Islands 
CLAYTON, N. Y., Est. 1904 
Limited to 60 Boys, 7 to 17 years. Non- 
sectarian. Wholesome food. Dietician. 
Comfortable bungalows. All land and 
water sports. Golf, horseback riding. 
s among the Islands and to Canada. Young 
quartered in Main Lodge under direct 

vision of Doctor and Nurse. 


Frederick C. Bam, 370 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City 


10th Season 





ys 














| 
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OSEBO CAMP—for Boys 


17th year. Portage Lake, Michigan. Ages 
6 to 16. “Sea Scouts.”” Boat Building. Sail- 
ing. All Sports. Teams. Expert Coaches. 


Careful oversight. Free Catalog. Address: 
Noble Hill, Box D13, Woodstock, Illinois 


CAMP KAHAGON 


HARDWICK, VERMONT 


For boys 10 to 13 years old, 
limited to 50. Experienced councillor for every 
six boys. Horseback riding, water sports. Ex- 
cellent medical facilities, modern sanitation. 220 
acres on secluded lake. For booklet, High tn the 








inclusive: enrollment 


Green Mountains, address, Herald L. Stendel, 
Director, Gilman Country School, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET 


CHARLES A. KINNEY WINNETKA, ILL 














Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. 








Delaware Cliff Camps 
Boys, 4-13 Girls, 4-18 





In the mountains of Northern New Jer- 
sey on the shores of the Delaware. 
Separate programs for Seniors 

iors. Well-trained councellors 

and water sports. Nature Study 

and crafts, Dancing, Dramati 
pentry, Orchestra, etc. 


Directors—HANNAH G. HarDMAN 


AND SOLON De Leon 
Address, 1549 Morris Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 














Telephone Jerome 9616 
Illustrated literature sent on request 
ADIRONDACK GC lt £5 
and Health 
‘Aunt Nan” and nk Chu € sister and 
Meco camps side b side. besiee, swin g, 





tennis, picnics, dancing. 


: Cottages and bung 
Expert care. 


Generous table. 
Write DR. and MRS. 
926 W. Genesee Street 


MILLS 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WA: WA-NA- SA 


HEDLEY SCHOOL CAMP—for the unevenly graded or 
maladjusted child. Intimate care. Restricted enrollment. 
All camp activities. Tutoring. Mrs. J. R. Hedley, Direc- 
tor, Dr. J. R. Hedley, Fesident Physician, Glenside, Penna 


THE ORCHARDS 


Summer Camp for children 5-12, seventy miles fror 
New York City Season, June 30th-September Ist 
Diet planned by expert dietetian Fres 
vegetables Milk from tested cows 
water Play garden with equipment 
protected wading and swimming 
Dormitories, sleeping porch or tents ssident nurse 
councilors, tutoring if desired. Souklet on request. 
Director, LUELLA 8S. LADUE, Fishkill, N. Y. 




















CAMP KAIORA, Merrill, N. Y. 
Thirteenth season. Limited number of boys and girls, 
ages 4 to 12. Separate nursery camp for children under 


six 
Individual attention—Resident Nurse Swimming, 
canoeing, nature lore, riding, rhythmic dancing, crafts, 


camping trips, mountain climbing under the direction of 
experienced councilors 
Meals carefully planned. Fresh vegetables. 
Directors: 
Miss Frances SHERIDAN 
ScARBOROUGH SCHOOL 
ScarBoroucs, N. Y. 


Mrs. FE. P. GarLarD 
ScarporoucsH, N. ¥ 





Cc AMP FOR ADULTS, WITH KINDERG ARTEN 
4loha Manor. Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vermont 
Families welcome with youngest children. Kindergarten 
hours. Trained teacher. Supervised camp activities for 
adults in tennis, canoeing, swimming, golf, horseback, 
mountain and motor trips. Antique lore. Write Mrs. 
Harriet Gulick Pierce. 15 Linden Ave., Fairlee, Vt 





When writing to Schools or Camps 
identify yourself as a subscriber to 
Cuipren, The Magazine for Par- 
ents—thus assuring the Director that 
you are of the clientele he is en- 
deavoring to reach. 














On Grand Traverse Bay, near Neahtawanta, Mich. 
All camp activities Graduate nurse in attendance 
Boys’ Division under Gerald H. Castle, M.D.; Girls 
Edna Waterman Castle Address 

Miss Waterman's for Smal! Children 
732 Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohiec 

















AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 


os Boepple, Marguerite Heaton, Dirs. 
110 E. 59th Street ent 1767 
RHYTHM— MUSIC—MOvEMEN 
Dalcroze en- Freedom, self-expression combine fs vie h 
dorsed by control—an alert mind and an alert body 
Paw . rewski, —Music made vitally interesting to 
Josef Hoffmann, children Summer course dune 18th 
f. h St to July 27, 1928 
—— etc Catalogue and Ltierature on request 








HOUSATONIC CAMP 
Foothills of the Berkshires 
CANAAN, CONN 9th SEASON 
65 boys and girls, 5 ¥ 22 adults 
Trained nurse, specially councillors for 
swimming and crafts councillors in 
charge of little folk \ of activities, shop 
field, forest and rivers 
Training in enriched quietness and individual poise 
Training in creative activities and social adjustment 


LAURA B. GARRETT Phone Stillwell 7623 
3941 Carolin St., Sunnyside, Long Island City 


to 13 years 
trained 

Trained 
choice 











“Just the Place for 
Young Children" 
eare and comfort: 

for whom the usual 

$100 per month 

John H. Kingsbury. Bertia, Conn. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY SCHOOL 
All-year-round Home School Nursery 


weeks to ten yeare Home life Progressive 
Movement Individual interest and attention Rate 


N. Y. 


MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home 
an ideal place for children 2 to 10 
camp life is too strenuous 


Rev. and Mrs. 





Children from 
School 


$70 
Address } Cex 75, Peekskill, 


Every day a glad WEE 


V ARU N A FOLK! Your child 
environments; childhood pleasures by 

high among wooded hills, where 
Welcome to your little one 


day for 

needs nature's 
sparkling waters, 
bracing breezes blow 
any time of the yearlj One hour 








from New York Lora M. Warner, Director, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Phone Boonton 781. 
ST. E -LIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
( ecti Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
s hi ~ Beecneet Open all year Children 3 to 12 
One hour from New Y —" ual studies Out door 
sports Summer Camp w. . STODDARD, 
Directress (Phone Stamford a ring 4). 





WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS and GIRLS, 3 to 12 Years Old 
Homelike atmosphere. Expert supervision. 
Housemothers, Dietitian, Resident nurse 
CONSTRUCTIVE PLA Y,.PONIES-HANDICRAFT 
Enrollment limited. No extras. 


For booklet address Mrs. M. S. Moore, A. B 
Newtonville, Mass. 
WALPOLE TUTORING CAMP for Girls 13-21: 


College Preparatory 


CAMP KNOLLMERE 








£ Cape Cod seashore camp for 

FL le gee times Wholesome 

oor jome care Salling 

Wp y= Horseback riding. Separate camp 

|Camp Knollnere4 for younger boys Rates $250 

— Booklet Mrs. Albert Sloper, 
Director, E. Fairhaven, Mass 


Vacation Club for Older Girls 














The AlohaCamps 


VERMONT 













Established 1905 


Aloha Hive, 
years 

Aloha Camp and Club, girls 
{ to 21 years All land and 
water sports, riding, crafts, 
camp crafts 


girls 8 to 13 


Camp Lanakila for boys 8 
to 13 years 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gulick 
Brookline, Mass. 


Booklets 


on request 























Special Schools 


Schools and Camps—Girls 





Schools and Camps—Girls 























SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Lor boys who need individual attention All sports, 
swimming, horseback riding 41 miles from New 
york in the beautiful hills of Westchester County. 
For information write to 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 


Box O Katonah, New York 
_ FLORENCE NIG Nt GHTINGALE s HOOL » 


eh peciat choo! or oy 











| HAWLEY SCHOOL 








| little children needing individual atten-| 
tion. Limited to a small group. Open all year 
Booklet on request | 
MARION L. HAWLEY 
245 Post Road 








Rye, New York) 


| TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From 10 to 14 Years of Age 

Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box A, Wellesley, Mass. 

















STAMMERING 
Baron Harald Holmfeld 
‘ ‘ mn t 


Studio: 
Pesidence; 


adults and children. 


New York Cit 
Cathedral %9939. 


OF T— 


Bf AN RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 
children from five to sixteen re- 
individual instruction. Highly 
luding resident Physician 


speech defects for 


10 East 58th Street. 
507 West [lith Street. 





gq For 
quiring 
trained staff inc 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. 
ample opportunity 
activities. 

q Summer cam] 


complete 


Home environment 


wit! for outdoor 


Maine coast affords 
of climate for four 


on 
change 





months ur te same staff. 
Catalogue on Request 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 





DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
1498 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 








\ 1001 for the excepiional child. Individual in- 
struction for exceptionil, nervous, or backward 
childretr Coordination of mental and physical 
Playground, boarding and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
4 Happy, healthy days for your child on 
estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle. 


Summer grades combined with camp life. 











SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 


nhrening H CORRECTION 


I tie l he iring children a specialty, en- 
: y th ols with normal childre 
Miss Ella Braunlich, 154. Ex st 79th St., New York City. 


Phone, Rhinelander 0922. 








SPEECH CORRECTION 


At Shoreham, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
- ! t t L ake cottage beginr ling June 
25th “P ite lessons given if paret 1 spend- 
ing itior t the locality Summer hotels 
conve Write for information 


THE HILL YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


An English Day and Boarding School in Ameri 
Preparation for American and English Colleges—Outd 


Sports—Dramaties—Art—Music—Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the speaking voice Delight- 
ful surroundings Westport-on-the-Seund, Conn. 





URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects 
Also Secretarial; Music. Lower School for younger girls 
Riding. All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule 

For illustrated catalog write 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box F, Middletown, N. Y. 





THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 





Practical Training for H and Community Life One 
Two and Three oe eee pas ee Students 
Summer and Winter Se th ye talog on reque 
MRS. GLADYS JONES, “4 ‘Chestnut’ St. Beston 
WINNIDAY Southampton 
ve . o |. 
Activities of seashore and lake 
Girls 4-14 years Boys 4-7 years 
N.Y. Tel. Dry Dock 0186 





Adeline M. Tipple 
Southampton, L. 1., N 





HOMECAMP 


»C ORNUCOP 


Girls 615 
SeasHore, Forests, Farms, Little Rivers 
31 miles from New York City. Daily salt 


water Sports, also !and sports, horseback riding, arts 
and crafts, nature interests, music, dancing Fre- 
quent pienics, excursions and overnight trips 


Nine weeks, July and August, $300. 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Director 


ArcAdiA Sound Beach, Conn. 


OSOHA-OF- NeE-DUNES 4 Motus Come 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crysta! Lake, Frank- 
fort, Mich Complete equipment, screened cabins, 
resident nurse. Nature, riding, canoeing, woodcraft 
trips featured. Booklet on request 

MRS. B. G. MATTSON, Charlevoix, Michigan 





CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 


In the mountains of Wayne County, Pa 
Elevation 2250 ft Christian girls. Jun., Int., and 
Sen. camps. Horseback riding. Lake ownership. Tenth 
year. July and August. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
Box C, 1130 E. Haines St., Philadelphia, Pa.’ 














Speech Correction 





Special summer classes with home care for children 
pped b it fect eech Unusual results 
1 ir is nia left palate, imperfect 
ion and sta t g Classes from June 18th 
\ t Sist For plete details address 


HELEN L. PIERCE, Speech Specialist 
481 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Fairhope Summer School 
Thirteenth Year 


MARIETTA JOHNSON, Director 
at TUFTS COLLEGE, Massachusetts 


July 5th to August {i5th, 1928 


FAIRHOPE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
159 East 33rd Street New York City 





6 


Tufts College is beautifully situated about half an hour’s 
ride fro: Rack-Bay Station, Boston Courses: Educa- 
tio Fine Art Ind istrial Arts, Nature Study and 
Folk Dan For information address 







E AH NI Yor girls 


Ware, Mass. 
in the 
===> Berkshires 
4% hours from New Gork-400 Acres-Mile of lake front 
Gypsy Trips-Riding-All Activities-Rote 4225-Booklet 


Aves Mane J Aater, tLlare, Mavcachusetts 











RIDING 
Camping — Swimming — Tennis 
Golf — Field-Sports — Music 
at BARRINGTON 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 
Health for Girls through Recreation 


| Address, Barrington Recreation Session, 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


| 




















MOSS LAKE CAMP 


“‘The Camp in the Wilderness’’ 







Private Lake and Preserve 
Six Hours a Week of Horseback Riding 
Rustic Bungalows with Baths and Electric Lights 
No Possible Extras Hotel fer Parents 

















































An Adirondack la ke surrounded by 
of an oken fore devoted 
f an ideal girls’ camy 
ete bath in each 
illy fine table 
fishing, archery, 
trips of two 
by canoe Camp fee 
week of horseback 
dancing, and all the 
sions each with les girls h 
the advantages of the small camp with 
large Modern hotel under the same 
hree miles from camp. 


a priv ate preser 
entirely to our concepti 


bung galows wilt 
lig ht 
) 





includes 
riding the best of 
usual extras.”’ 





nanageu 


G. C. Longstaff, 303 Shelton Avenue, Jamaica, L. | 














The Catholic Camps for Girls and Bo, 
in the Adirondacks, N. Y. 


Camp JEANNE D'Arc 
For Girls—Seventh Season 


110 acres on the shores of Lake Chateaugay. 1.5 
feet above sea level. Horseback riding is incl 
in the camp fee. Golf, tennis and all land sy 


swimming and Red Cross 


Canoeing, 
Camp LAFAYETTE 
For Boys 7-15 Years of Age 


is located on its own 65-acre 











‘ 
of the girls’ camp. Camp activitie 
ball, basketball, horseback r lle 
ball and all water sports. ( On 
counsek tor every to 
Descriptive booklets on request to the Dir 

CapTaIn axnp Mrs. Cuartes J. McInrty 

32 Lodges Lane, Cynwyd, Pa. 
CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
< Lake—Adironda 


on Beautiful Fourth 
Perfect location, equipment and staff A 
land and wat er sports expertly supervised 
Pioneering Campers returning eight se 

sons Jewish Clientele Predominating. Writ 

for kle Sicdne Pr. Kranz B 

628 West 158th St., N. ¥ 





P. p E. 





CAMP CARILLON, Lake George, N. 


Limited to 30 girls. Sleeping cabins—no tents. Sanitati 

approved by State Board of Health. Carefully balanced diet 
A.R.C. Life-Saving Course, canoeing, tennis, archery, trips 
of historical interest. Clock golf. Free horseback. Aer 

planing (with parents’ permission). BOOKLET 

MAE I. NALLY, 61 West iCth St., New York, N. Y. 





THE TEELA-WOOKET 
CAMPS 


Horseback Camps’’—a_ 
the Green Mountains at 
Where girls learn to ride 


“The 
ground in 
Vermont 


300-acre play- 
Roxbury, 
and swim, 


play golf and tennis Experienced, enthusi- 
astic counsellors Comfortable bungalows of 
rustic simplicity; athletic flelds; golf course 
by Stiles & Van Kleek Riding ovals. Saddle 
horses selected from best Virginia stables 
A beautiful little lake among the pines and 
spruces. “The Camps without Extras.” 16th 
season. Camp Idlewild for boys under same 
management. Catalogs on request. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


























Schools and Cemps—Girls 


Schools and Camps—Girls 




















TO ‘ 
HELP YOU SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM 


[The harassed parent has, perhaps, no 


wore perplexing problem than that of 

choosing the camp with the type of back- 
ground best —— to his child’s needs. 
We have published a booklet on this prob- 
lem, to are as a on actical guide to your 
choice. It contains definite suggestions to 
help you make a wise selection. 


} 
ie are 10c each, 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


stamps or coins, 





Send me.......... copies of “Choosing the 
School” and...... .of “Choosing the 
Camp.” 

\Vame conte , sciniaieciesahiniia 
SEKCCE — aaeeceee 

CRY scovicomnsnennisintininneniniannimaanneenii ” 








Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
22nd Season 

For girls seven to 
eighteen. A healthful 
program of sports, crafts, and 
creative activities. Booklet 

MISS HORTENSE HKERSOM 
46 Beacon St. 
Boston, iviass. 


> 


> 














CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 
KEZAR FALLS, ME. 


Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics in- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under 
expert direction of qualified leaders, supplemented by healthy 
and reguiar living in the closest contact with nature, to 
stimulate the development of an integrated personality 
Limtted to 60 girls—300 acres of wooded camp grounds 
ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS, PARENTS, CAMPERS 
Awarded an “*A™ rating by the Maine Board of Health 
LUCILE R. RYTTENBERG 
S West 65th Street New York 





CAMP MINNETONKA Fer GIRES 


Woodbury, 
Via Bar Harbor Express. Rec. = 10, 11, 12 year and 
growing girls. Wholesome camp pleasures. Character and 
health building activities. Our girls enjoy better winter 
health. Nurse. Literature. Prin. and Mrs. G. W. 
Rieger, Lowell School, Fifth & Nedro, Philadelphia 


CAMP OAH 


MUNSONVILLE, 
For Girls: 8-20. 


Me. 











On beautiful 
Granite Lake 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Enr Ument limited. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing 
Elevation 1300 feet Illustrated book let 


SARA R. CARTER, Director 
The Avon, 6 East Read St., Baltimore, Maryland 


























BECKET, 
MASS. 


GIRLS— 
8 to 18 


Established 1916. On a mountain lake at 
the crest of the Berkshires. All Jand and 
water sports. 132 miles from New York. 





, ? 
CAMP IDYLE WYLD 
THREE LAKES, WISCONSIN 
The Camp for Younger Girls (7-16) Working along 
progressive education ideals. Limited to fifty All regu- 
lar camp activities, including horseback riding, aquaplan- 
ing. long camping trips, dancing, et Most careful 
supervision and instruction in all water activities. Physi- 
cian, graduate nurse and college graduate counsellors 
form camp staff. Members of Camp Directors Association 
Highly approved by Chicago Board of Health survey 
Fee, $350 Booklet sent upon request 




















$300. Catalog. Miss Mary E. Richard- (Please include age and school year of applicant.) 
son, 1 Brayton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Directors, Three Lakes, Wis. 
: CAMP OSOHA for Girls 
Cape Cod ae, Camps 8th Season 
for Girls leasant Trout Lake, Wisconsin. An exceptional camp. Individual 
Bay, South Orleans, Mass. attention Limited enrollment All land and water! 
“ ane sports, including horseback riding. Three divisions, 8 to 
Est. 1905 | 20 years. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Snaddon, 303 
QOuansets, 12-18. Princeton Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
Nimicutts, 5-11. Pm ene seremnernter nc 
Specially trained camp 
mothers for children. 
Medical supervision and ° ° 
scientific health building. PACE In this department 
Camp farm. Federal ac- 


credited herd. Sailing with 
Cape Cod skipper. Canoe 
ing, salt-water swimming, 
tennis, games, riding. Su- 
pervised free play. 


a @.S.8 8 





Q U 
MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, 
South Orleans, Massachusetts 











HOL IDAY CAMPS—FOR GIRLS 


On two lakes, northern Minnesota Juniors Seniors 
Individual attention and supervision given younger Juniors 
Experienced staff Fifteenth season Enrollment limited 














Cabins Inclusive Fee, 350 lhook let Address Mary 

V. Farnum, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill After 

May Ist, Hackensack, Minn 

CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO <i: 
“ i. * Girls 


Pequaket Lake, P. O. Cornish, Me. 


Oldest girls’ camp in Maine, south of Sebago Lake. Differ- 
ently equipped from any other camp in the Eastern States 
A Mfiliated with the American Red Cross Life Saving Service. 
Counselors please not apply. Miss F. H. Mayo, Owner- 
Director, 22nd season. 15 Wren St., W. Roxbury, Mass. 








is available for the adver- 
tising of reliable schools 
and camps. 


WY ars for information 
to the Director, School and 
Camp Advertising, CuiL- 
DREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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What looks nicer than a girl in a 


spic and span snow-white middy ? 
It makes an appropriate, inexpensive 
garment for vacation time. Your 
daughter would like to wear the 
Man 0’ War Middy, for this middy 
fits well, looks smart and is most 
becoming. Stout girls look slimmer 


and slim girls look trimmer in the 


Man o’ War. 


Thousands of children will take 
Man 0’ War Middies to camp this 
summer. These smart middies make 
a welcome addition to your daugh- 
ter’s camp equipment. They are 
moderately priced and made in al! 
colors and materials. The snow- 
white Super-Jean model illustrated 
is our No. A-11 which is one of the 
most popular of all. 


Man 0’ War Middies are made 
with a generously deep hem at the 
bottom so that they can be turned up 
co-ed style or worn straight down. A 
convenient tie loop, a handy pocket, 


box-pleated sleeves and splendid 
tailoring throughout characterize 
Man 0’ War Middies. 

Man 0’ War Middies are sold by 
good stores and are always iden- 
tified by the little green battleship 
label. If your local store doesn’t 
carry them, please send the coupon 


and we will be 
glad to see that 
you are supplied 
and send you 
an interesting 
booklet of camp 
and school togs 
for girls. 


Branigan, Green & Co., ( 
1270 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me your free booklet 
Camp, School and Gym togs for Ame 
girls. 

Name..... 

NT cn cencedans auaiind 


Favorite Store.........-+:. 































Nature gives normal, unblemished 
feet to practically every child. Yet 
few grow up without some form of 
foot trouble. The reason for this is 
that most children’s shoes will not 
permit the feet to develop naturally. 


A child’s feet need freedom to ex- 
ercise. Arch muscles must build 
strength if weak arches are to be 
avoided later. ‘The delicate bones ot 
the foot ought not to be crowded. 
‘Toes should lie straight in the shoe. 


Children’s feet stay natural in 
Cantilever Shoes. These scientifically 
made shoes are shaped over lasts 
which are exact counterparts of 





i} vou ce : 
| Cantilever store, fill it this 
which booklets vou desire 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
407 WILLovuGH ; 


] Women’s Booklet 1 Men's Children’ 


\v Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


et them keep the perfect 
feet they were born with 


molded 


natural feet. The 
bones of the growing foot are never 
distorted by Cantilever Shoes because 
these shoes follow every natural foot 


easily 


The Cantilever toe is round 
and roomy and the “waist” of the 
shoe is designed to fit snugly, holding 
the toot back so the toes will not 
crowd torward. 


curve. 


Arch muscles strengthen through 
exercise in Cantilever Shoes. For the 
flexible arches of these comfortably 
hitting shoes function with the feet 
instead of holding them rigid. Feet 
are free, circulation is unimpeded, 
muscles can expand and contract with 






the freedom that nature intends. 


The wedged heels of Cantilever 
Shoes induce a child to toe straight 
ahead with the weight of the body 
evenly distributed over the foot in- 
stead of bearing down too heavily on 
the inner and weaker side. When the 
feet are parallel there is less strain on 
the arch structure. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold by re- 
sponsible agencies and Cantilever 
Shoe Shops all over the country. 
Look in the telephone book under 
Cantilever and if your local store 
isn’t listed there, please use the cou- 
pon at the left. 


antilever 









Shoe 


For Health and Economy 
MEN - WOMEN - CHILDREN 
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MASTER POTTERS 


N the hills near Nanchang, 

China, lives a Master Pot- 

ter whose days are spent 
at his wheel. Monotonous task? 
The pottery in which 
he works has been in operation 
Its in- 
fluence upon ceramics has been very great, but it 
was not achieved by the village sending Master 
Potters to distant places. The workmen remained 
at their tasks in the hills, mixing clay, manipulat- 
ing the potter’s wheel, glazing, baking and paint- 


Perhaps. 


for hundreds of years. 


ing. It was their product which went forth into 
the world. 

When in the morning the coolies brought their 
baskets of wet clay to the turning table, none 
could foretell the result. The processes involved 
were many and took much time. The finished 
product was the work of many hands and many 
minds. Not every piece made in the pottery 
traveled far. Some with flaws served the neigh- 
Culls were thrown upon the waste 


Only the best results reached the distant 


boring poor. 
heap. 
markets. 

What is the end of a piece of fine porcelain? 
Who knows? 


a home. 


It may be broken. It may grace 
It may last for centuries, a thing of 
beauty which is a joy forever. 

The Master Potter dreams of these things as 


he spins his wheel in the hills. 
* * * 


It is the parents of this generation who must 
strive to become the Master Potters of our day. 


Their molding is with finer clay—a clay pulsating 





with life and growth and promise. Does any par- 
ent think of his child merely as a sum total of so 
much scheduled rest, food, drink, clothing, shelter, 
These things relate merely to 
the mechanics of living. 


play and school? 


A COMMENCEMENT 
EDITORIAL 


The mother busy in the home 
and the father 
work, where do they go for in- 


away at his 


spiration when their bodies are 


tired and their minds are fagged 
Ww in the stress of modern life? 


Some who sneer would answer 
to movies, radio, jazz or pernicious tabloids. 
Not so Master Potters. When life lags and they 


need strength to hold themselves to their tasks, 


they think and dream of their children. They 
enter into the world of tomorrow’s hopes. 
What shall be the end of our children? Who 


knows? Inexorably forces beyond our control 
will continue to draw the peoples of the earth 
into one interdependent neighborhood. We adults 
do not yet know how to live and work together 
amicably. The Great War proved that. Must 
our children face another such day when the 
keeper of the house shall tremble, when strong 
men shall bow themselves, when windows be dark- 
ened and golden bowls be broken? That depends. 
Civilization is not yet safe. 

To us who are parents, what is the real sig- 
nificance of Commencement? Unto us this child 
was born. This, our child, embodying so much 
of promise, humdrum work, responsibility, appre- 
hension and hope—all intermingled. On this day 
we think of our ancestors, ourselves and the future 
in terms of this continuing life. 

Should we not maintain this high level of 
dreams through all the sagging days of the year? 
Can wer Are we Master Potters? If Master 
Potters, we will be equal to the task of the inter- 
vening days, 
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“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children” —Puiurs Brooks 
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A fine type of American family ts portrayed with distinction in this painting by John Young-Hunter 
recently shown in the exhibition of the Allied Artists of America. Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Miller and 
their children comprise the group. Mrs. Miller is the daughter of Andrew Carnegie. 








HAT does a “vaca- 

tion” imply? Leaving 

something em pt y— 
leaving something behind, doesn't it? And that means 
going somewhere else and doing something different, too. 
\ccording to the dictionary which I consulted, it in- 
volves, also, the thought of recreation. That is, indeed 
its very essence—re-creation—refreshment of body and 
mind, diversion, rest, sport—anything that will give new 
vigor to worn spirits is recreation. Let us keep these 
two things in tnind in discussing vacations—that what- 
ever we do, and however we do it, we must leave some- 
thing behind and seek to re-create ourselves. 

What shall we leave behind? Many of us. no doubt, 
often wish we might leave our very skins behind, like 
the snakes and the locusts and get inside someone else's 
hide or grow a new one. But, since we can't do that, 
we can at least leave behind old habits, bad tempers and 
other mean qualities of character which help to make 
that skin so unbearable. “What am I going to do this 
year for my vacation?” said a school teacher I know. 
“I’m going to stay in the same place, but I’m going to 
change the person who lives in this body with me!" Not 
such a poor idea—is it? It is not the environment that 
must first be changed, the psychiatrists say, when they 

lealing with unhappy people, but the mental atti- 
tude. So, if we are among those who cannot go away 
for their summer vacation, let that not dismay us. For 
we can always change our point of view and our way of 
living right where we are and that alone will probably do 
as much, if not more, for re-creating the spirit than 
traveling far and away that is, of course, if we 
remember to “leave something behind” if it be only the 
deep domestic rut of our every- 
day existence. 


" OING away” is sometimes 
the very worst thing one 


to get the most out of a 
vacation, especially for 
families in which there are 
small children. 


can do 


For the 
labor of preparing to go, 
the anxiety of travel, are 
a price too high to pay for 


just a change of scene. 
Children under nine, I 
find, thrive best in a 


known environment, 
where the water and milk 
and fresh vegetable sup- 
ply are all safe and sure 
and the regular regime of 
their living is not too 
greatly disturbed. There 
is no excuse for dragging young 
children to hotels and boarding 


houses and no real rest for the 3 ee -” ule in its entirety. But there are 
mother who does it, either. = a many suggestions to be derived 
~ a Pert 


Vacations are wonderful op- 
portunities for°everybody which 





Making the Most of 
VACATIONS 


by EVA v B. HANSL 













A vacation lesson in paddling one’s own canoe 















































are all too often neglected in 
all their possibilities. School 
children who have from two 
to four months summer holiday spend them, too often, 
in acquiring habits of laziness. With the incentive to 
be up and dressed and breakfasted betimes gone with 
the closing of school, the obligation to be at a certain 
place and do definite things at stated times removed, the 
intellectual stimulus withdrawn, no wonder they degen- 
erate, if only temporarily, into little ne’er-do-wells and 
cause their mothers to dread vacation time! 


UT why should vacations be a source of dread for 
mothers’ No reason at all except that in thei 
selt-sacrificing away, they allow them to be! Children 
thrive on regularity of living; they need definite respon- 
sibilities for character development, and opportunity t 
do and to think for others, if they are to grow up to be 
socially well-adjusted. If this were not true, summer 
camps would never be as popular with children as the 
are. There the schedule is the thing, with many oppor- 
tunities to do as one pleases (within clearly defined 
limits) in the intervals; each child has his own chore 
to do, has responsibilities to the group and is given ample 
experience in co-operation and forethought for others 
Why not take a hint from the camp and apply it to 
the home ? 
In the average camp the day’s schedule usually is 
arranged something like this: 


metting-up exercises 
Shower or dip in lake or stream, if available 


behind the ears, etc 


Inspection of persons—as to washing 
Flag-raising. 


Breakiast 

making ow! 

up tent; work for camp 
Inspection of tent 


Chores bed; cleaning 


Assembly—singing ; making plans 
for the day, etc. 
Individual activities—free choice: 


handicraft, tennis, riding, 
dancing music, nature study, 
sketching, etc. 

Lunch 

Rest-hour. Reading 

Swimming and water-sports, 
canoeing, rowing, etc., when 
available, or 

Hiking or short canoe trips, 
or riding expeditions, etc. 

Do-as-you-please until— 

Supper 

Council fire, games, singing, 
dramatics, etc. 


ly beny ny to say, 
4 no home, especially 
where there are but a 
; small number of children 
= ek of varying ages, can even think 

of attempting to adapt this sched- 


from it. For instance, there is 
the regularity of rising and going 
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to bed and being on time for meals, and the obligation 
to perform certain definite chores in the care of one’s 
own sleeping quarters as well as the camp. This affords 
an excellent opportunity during the summer months at 
home for planning, taking responsibility and earning 
money. 


HE most important part of the camp “layout” 

which the home ought to provide is the wherewithal 
to pursue handicrafts and the arts. The materials are 
really so inexpensive that it is incredible so many homes 
should be without them. Where father can be the Car- 
pentry Counselor, there is, of course, a workbench and 
the necessary tools. Perhaps he might add a jigg-saw 
and some thin pine boards out of which to make toys. 
Clay and paper and cardboard and scissors, as well as 
water-paints and crayons, are prime necessities; easels 
and oil-paints, luxuries. If the individual family har- 
bors no adult who can give instruction in any of the arts 
or handicrafts and cannot afford individual instruction, 
then why not combine with other families in the neigh- 
borhood in making a co-operative enterprise for at least 
six weeks of the summer? I have known of so many 
most successful enterprises of this sort,-carried on by 
the mothers living in a suburb, in a small university 
town or even on big farms in the mountains or in a 
hotel at the seashore, that I know they can be organized 
and carried through with no great outlay of labor or 
money and an infinite income in general happiness and 
well-being on the part of the children. 

One summer a group of mothers obtained the con- 
sent of the Board of Education to allow them to use the 
manual training room in one of the school buildings 
three mornings a week and engaged a young woman to 
teach them toy making. There were so many applicants 


that there had to be three sessions each day, for children 


of different ages and capacities. The enthusiasm for 
this work spread so rapidly from the children to the 


mothers that we finally had to ask the mothers not to 
come too often because they took up too much room! 
The climax of this experiment was a marionette circus, 
the hilarity of which has never been surpassed. 

Almost every summer resort boasts some artist of 
ability who might be glad to take a group of inter- 
ested children in hand and inoculate them with his own 
enthusiasm for his chosen art. For that is, after all, the 
most effective kind of teaching—contagious enthusiasm. 
The important thing is to expose the children to it. 

The other great opportunity which the summer vaca- 
tion affords is a chance at becoming proficient in the 
sports, both on land and water. No time is wasted that 
is spent in this direction. No matter if the water is only 
a little meadow stream, it can be dammed and widened 
and converted into a swimming hole and a better place to 
spend the summer was never devised. Children ought to 
learn to be friends with the water, to know how to swim 
and dive and row and sail and paddle their own canoe, 
for these are all so much more difficult to learn when one 
is adult and self-conscious and has, perhaps, built up 
foolish fears, to boot. There are some sports that may 
well be postponed until after the teens are past, such as 
golf and squash and handball; but for tennis and riding 
and dancing no time is too early, it would seem. 


HERE is one other important hint we can take from 

the camps—and that is to scrap the whole schedule. 
after the day’s chores are done, and go off for some gay 
expedition. This may last a day or several days and 
nights, according to the age and proficiency of the camp- 
ers and the excellence and skill of their counselors as 
guides. Here, again, mothers and fathers must learn to 
revise their idea of a family expedition, or what is fa- 
miliarly known as “a pickinick.”” Usually it means too 
much anticipation and too little realization as well as ex- 
haustion for everyone. If the picnic means only hard 
labor for mother, who gets up (Continued on page 52) 








SCHOOL’S OUT. 


A Painting by H. M 


. Waccort in the H. C. Frick Collection 












New Styles 
nN 
BABIES 


Motherhood is developing 

a new technique and Moth- 

ercraft is taking its place 
among the fine Arts 


by 
JESSIE C FENTON 


Author of “Practical Psychology 
of Babyhood” 


EW styles in babies? But how ridiculous, you 
will probably say. In: everything else there are 
new styles, to be sure; in the height of heels and 

the length of skirts, in the tints of complexions and the 
shape of eyebrows, in the books we read and the houses 
we live in and a thousand and one other things—granted. 
ut in babies? Come, come! 
human nature does not change. 
That may be true; human nature, they say, does not 
change, or at any rate, changes so very slowly that cen- 
turies bring about no perceptible difference. If in some 
magical way we could get hold of a new-born baby from 
incient Athens, of some twenty-five hundred years ago, 
and bring him up among our modern children, we should 
not be able to tell which was which, psychologists tell us. 
Granted that a couple of thousand years, more or less, 
lo not suffice to bring about any great change in the 
underlying nature and potentialities of the human infant. 
sut do we know what this underlying nature is? Far 
from it. We are constantly discovering that this or that 
quality in mankind which we had always supposed to be 
in essential part of human nature itself is, after all, only 
n external, a matter of habit or tradition, and not at all 
essential. Especially in regard to babies is this true. 
abies—if you catch them young enough—have not been 
touched by tradition, and their habits are not sent into 
the world with them, readymade. This means that new 
methods of care and training can bring about changes in 
ntant behavior, in the way babies develop and the things 
that they do. And there are a good many ways, if you 
stop to think about it, in which babies nowadays are dif- 
ferent from the old-fashioned variety. The 1928 model, 
shall I say?—is actually in many ways a new kind of 
baby, with a number of modern improvements. Twenty- 
ve hundred years may have made very little change in 
he inborn equipment of the human infant, but the past 
twenty-five years have brought about so many changes in 
the methods of caring for babies that they seem in many 
ways quite different creatures from the babies of ages 
past. 
The most fundamental thing new about babies of to- 
lay is our whole attitude toward them. Consider the 


Babies are babies, and 


Mrs. Fenton and her small sons, Lewis and Norman 


family of a generation or two ago. Child-raising was in 
those days a simple and a matter-of-fact affair. If one 
had tried to classify it, it could only have been put under 
the heading of unskilled labor. The arrival of children 
into this world was looked upon as a natural occurrence 
neither remarkable nor especially important—but very 
common! Asa rule, in most families, every year or two 
brought its new baby. Babies were ushered into the 
world with little or no ceremony. Many died at birth, 
or soon afterward. Those who lived were cared for with 
all love and devotion, but with little idea that anything 
more than love and devotion might be necessary. 


HEREAS, nowadays—! With what infinite pre- 

caution is the arrival of a new baby prepared for, 
with what care attended! And after he has arrived, 
every detail of his care is regulated by expert advice. 
The modern mother has access to scientific guidance, not 
only in regard to the physical development of her child, 
but also, though in lesser degree, in regard to the de- 
velopment of his mind and character as well. Mother- 
hood is no longer a casual occupation; it is rapidly 
taking on almost the quality of a profession. We have 
even acquired a new word in the language to sum up the 
new state of things—mothercraft. 

And what has this new mothercraft done to change the 
ancient system of baby-raising? Quite a number of 
things. Take, for instance, the age-old bugbear, colic 
We have all been told of the interminable miles of mid- 
night promenade which our parents, usually our fathers, 
were wont to perform in the attempt to soothe our pangs 
of infantile colic. But our babies are not entertained 
with these midnight marathons. The explanation is sim 
ple enough. Of course, modern doctors do know much 
better how to keep infant digestions in proper order, and 
that helps. But the fundamental explanation lies in the 
fact of habit. When we were babies, our poor, long-suf- 
fering parents were firmly convinced of the inevitability 
of the nightly colic, and the necessity for soothing it in 
the traditional peripatetic fashion. And we, of course, 
used our opportunities to the full, after the manner 
of tyrants the world over. (Continued on page 46) 
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Presidents of the Graduating Classes of 1928 


This article is a practical guide to the right 
college for your boy or girl. In our May 
issue Mr. Gavit discussed the type of young 
person who should goto college. In this issue 
he considers the type of college best suited to 
the young person who is college material. 


N a previous article we have considered briefly the 

question Whether’—that of the fitness of the par- 

ticular individual for the college experience. As 
the North Carolina mountaineers put it: “Kin he take 
more schoolin’ ?”’ 

\ssuming an affirmative answer to the question 
Whether’—assuming further that you are reasonably 
clear about what you expect the college to do for, to and 
in the particular individual, the next question is Where ? 
What particular college, of what character, in what part 
of the country, will best afford the result you desire, 
and how can you find out about it? 

Very subtle, intricate and difficult considerations sur- 
round the answer. Of some sadly inferior colleges the 
catalogues and advertising are deceptively alluring with 
clittering generalities of “sales-talk’’; on the other hand, 
for some of the best it is deadly dull and depressing, 
sometimes hopelessly confusing. It requires a keen, 
sophisticated and discriminating eye to discern essential 
weakness and superficiality, to uncover obscured points, 
and discover a substructure of real strength. 


HERE are intangible things about a college or uni- 

versity, qualities of general atmosphere, about which 
it is all but impossible to learn save by personal experi- 
ence, the more so since in these ineffable matters one 
person’s meat may be another person’s poison. Never- 
theless it is possible, if one will take anything like the 
pains one would use in the selection of a boarding stable 
for a valuable horse, to discover much. There are 


vitally significant matters about which one must learn, 
but first of all a clear conception of what one wants of 
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The RIGHT CHOICE 


How to guide your boy or girl in 
selecting an Alma Mater 


the college experience is essential to a wise choice. 

To begin with, get rid of the delusion that “a college 
is a college”—one as good or the same as another. They 
are good, bad and indifferent intrinsically : good in some 
points, bad in others; one that is good for one person 
may be anything but good for another. A college presi- 
dent may be an excellent after-dinner speaker or public 
orator or essayist, and at the same time a poor or even 
mischievous influence in the college. It is important to 
look behind the visible throne and ascertain who and of 
what sort is the official or private person who really 


dominates the place. 


ARDLY less important is it to know what atmos- 

phere prevails. Is the college snobbish or demo- 
cratic, friendly or cold? Is it “prep-schoolish” or grown- 
up? Is it unduly expensive—not by reason of the costs 
set forth in the printed matter, but because of the gen- 
eral scale of dress and customs? Generally speaking, 
the routine expense (not including travel) can be approx- 
imately estimated by doubling the total of tuition, room 
rent and board. In other words, the “other expenses” 
ordinarily and reasonably equal those three items com- 
bined. But in an extravagant atmosphere, “other ex- 
penses” may easily run into appalling figures. To the 
subject of “atmosphere” belong the questions of class 
and race discrimination; or general attitudes toward 
political and religious tolerance and freedom of speech 
and opinion on the part of both faculty and students. 
If the institution be sectarian, to what extent is it nar- 
rowly so? What does its name imply of auspices, pur- 
poses, history, general character? 
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1 Cross Section of the Student Youth of America 


of A COLLEGE 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


The location of the institution is of great importance. 
In what section of the country is it? Do you prefer a 
college near home and of the same general atmosphere : 
or will you seek for your boy or girl the broadening 
influence of acquaintance with another section of the 
country and with a differing point of view? Is the col- 
lege in city, suburbs, small town, or rural section? What 
does the neighborhood offer or lack, as to physical sur- 
roundings, access to intellectual advantages. 
such as lectures, music, art, drama, social contacts ? 

Opinion, feeling, prejudice, vary widely on the subject 
of co-education. I am a convinced advocate of it myself, 
but space is not available here to discuss its advantages 
and disadvantages. Enough to say that the question 
should be faced candidly, and not dismissed as a matter 
cf course either way. 


scenery ’ 


T is important to find out how any institution you 

are considering is supported. Is it by public or de- 
nominational funds or private endowment—and what 
does this involve of political or other objectionable 
domination or meddling? If it stresses technical, mili- 
tary, vocational, agricultural or other specific courses, to 
what extent is this at the expense of educational breadth ? 
Important, too, are the arguments for the large college 
or the small, and here the particular need of the particu- 
lar boy or girl must be carefully taken into considera- 
tion. In either case, the important question is whether 
classes and study-groups are overcrowded, with conse- 
quent sacrifice of personal touch and acquaintance among 
students and faculty. 
Few parents and fewer young persons are competent 





to canvass the subject of the underlying 
theory of education and the function of the 
college, to weigh the emphasis upon classics 
sciences, literature, vocational training. But 
help is at hand here. One can get informing 
opinions as to whether the institution is nar 
rowly scholastic or liberal, reactionary or 
progressive ; whether there are “honor courses” and other 
measures to encourage and reward individual initiative 
effort and enthusiasm, the exercise of personal interests 
and aptitudes; whether the place is “bookish” or offers 
access to life at first hand. And it is possible in visiting 
a college to detect the musty smell of tradition for its 
own sake, or the invigorating ozone of today’s fresher 
currents. These things are matter for extensive inquiry 
and advice from well informed, unprejudiced forward- 
looking persons. 

In helping your boy or girl to choose the right college, 
be not deceived by lists of distinguished graduates. How 
recently were these illustrious ones graduated?’ Are 
brilliant folk emerging now? Or is the place living on 
an old reputation? Colleges retain reputations for good 
or ill long after the justification of it has ceased. Find 
out what the present condition is. It can be said of 
some colleges that they do not change. They are the 
same as they were in Dad’s or Mother’s day. Far from 
being an advantage, this is a severe condemnation. Such 
an institution is dead on its feet, and cumbers the earth. 
Make sure also whether the faculty is reasonably equal- 
ized or lopsided, with one or two notable men or womer 
and the rest mediocre, or worse. 


INE buildings and great endowment do not neces- 

sarily make or indicate a fine college, any more than 
fine clothes and a high-priced automobile make or indi- 
cate a fine person. Nevertheless, a shabby, neglected, 
down-at-the-heel, inadequate plant has the same symp- 
tom-value about a college that it has about any other kind 
of enterprise or about a person. (Continued on page 44) 
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SUMMER 
RAIN 


A Story by 
HERBERT SLUSSER 


Illustrated by 
HERMAN PFEIFER 


A i | He hoped none of those youngsters whirring by 
i af \, to the beaches would mistake him for an “aunty- 
AG They were silent, thinking of chap.” That was what Margery called those 
Ya Margery and of another faraway Sdesly mentlemen. 1 sai . eeele tes Wades 

) afternoon € y gentiemen, too genteelly dressed in lgnt- 


OBERT DUTTON was a contented man. Some- 
times, in moments of clairvoyant delight, his mind 
attained a kind of four-or five-dimensional focus, 

bringing the past and the present together with amazing 
stereoscopic effects, which cast into relief not events 
only, but their subtler meanings. ‘The pride of the seer 
was his secret of happiness in maturity, just as pride 
in newly-found beauty and power was his secret of 
liappiness in youth. 

The curve of Water Street lay before him in willow 
For thirty summers Robert Dutton had traversed 
its mile and a half, from the village post office around 
the bow of the harbor to the wooded bluffs of the lake 
shore. There had been little change in thirty years. A 
pavement had taken the place of the oiled gravel over 
which he had evcled as a boy. A half dozen new hotels 
gave the street a trimmer and less quiet air. Moseley’s 
liverv stable was turned garage, and his two red setters 
were gone from the corner. He supposed his daughter 
\iargery's Gretchen was the only saddle-horse left in 
Rivermouth. The summer people contented themselves 
with golf, the beaches, and the pavilion, for which the 
automobile sufficed. Sailing boats and cruisers, in from 
Chicago and Milwaukee, lay in the harbor, and there was 
till the gleam of whites about the streets. 
Rivermouth had remained a beautiful old town, fallen 
into a merely summer prominence with the decline of 
the lumbering activities of half a century ago. 

Of late, Dutton preferred to walk to and from the 
What was a nervous trip of a quarter of an 
became an expedition of pleasant con- 
On a mid-afternoon in July one could 
Not that he habitually strolled. 


shade. 


o9 P 
Sallors 


village. 


hour in the car, 


sequence afoot 
afford to 


be le isurely ° 


1¢ 


colored alpacas and wash ties, who dawdle about 
summer places, the uninteresting squires of domi 
nant wives. He liked those youngsters. They were the 
salt of the new earth. Wi§ith humorous intelligence, they 
lived greedily ; and of the Christian virtues, they held to 
charity with the need of those who have lost the other 
two. They had re-established the pursuit of life as 
against the pursuit of position. Not since the Eliza- 
bethans, Dutton reflected, had wit, beauty, knowledge 
and the dramas of sex and power been found so frankly 
engaging in themselves. One valued what one could 
admire, and one sought what one could enjoy. 
Red-winged blackbirds creaked in the rice near the 
River Bridge. A pair of mourning doves fluttered up 
from the shadows. He crossed the river and climbed 
the hill—beneath maples and locusts now, in open coun 
try. The air had gone dead, and there was a roll of 
distant thunder. No need to hurry. From his veranda 
he would watch the storm drift in across the lake, sweep- 
ing the harbor and the hills. 


OW green the country was, even in July. The 
H woods along the Shore Road were dark. As a 
child he had thought them enchanted. Certainly they 
had remained beautifully mysterious through long com- 
panionship. Horizontal fans of beech leaves shut away 


all but a seeping sunlight. The tangles between the 


boles, and in the sunlit corners and clearings, were 
obscurely peopled: Solomon’s seal, sassafras, wild colum 


He had come upon spillings of mushrooms, soli- 
tary cardinal flowers, occasional great moths, catbirds, 
thrushes. What was it Thoreau called those thrasher- 
birds? Red mavis? Not near American enough. It 
sounded like nce an iridescent bluebird 


bine. 


‘Tom Moore. 
had flashed before him on such an afternoon as this, with 














the lake darkening under a storm. A woodchuck in- 
habited the ruined cellar of the old Coates place. Now 
and then one caught glimpses of his sun-bleached head 
above the weeds. 

Queer how one wished to keep in sight of one’s boy- 
hood, these wooded dunes, and that old summery town. 
Dutton understood that his friends thought him unad- 
venturous. The Gillises, ranching in the California 
mountains, wrote of days in the open, Italian food and 
wine, hop fields. Martin Brown was in England with 
his son to watch the boy’s Connecticut school crew row 
in the English Henley. The Kennedys had invaded the 
Dakotas for such old: furniture as granddaughters of 
the Middle Border might be persuaded to part with. And 
yet he lived on here, like his father before him, glad to 
remember that his mother had set the phloxes in Emily’s 
garden, and that old William and the family surrey had 
once occupied the barn from which they had remodeled 
the garage. 


HEN the house had wanted altering, Dutton’s 

judgment as an architect, as well as sentiment, 
had led him to preserve the grace of its original plain- 
They had painted its brick white, and added a 
screened-in porch looking toward the pear orchard at the 
back. From the road it was still an old farmhouse, 
low-lying under the pines which sheltered its gable and 
its recessed porch. It was set on an easy slope of 
vreensward so little back from the Shore Road that even 
on quiet days the sound of the surf was in their ears. 
Dutton had built the tennis court and developed Margery 
into a local champion. The flowers along the north edge 
of the lawn were Emily’s labor. He liked the yellow 
lilies best. Emily was busy among them now. She had 
planned, he recalled, to set some wild sweet William in 
the hope of rain. They would get it right enough. 

She straightened to greet him, coming out of the 
border; knocking the dirt from her emptied basket as 
they walked to the house together. She washed the loam 
from her hands at the tap before returning to the porch. 
They sat in the hushed air, the surf beating softly below 
the bluff, and the leaves of the birch turning quietly 
now and then. It was a restless silence—expectant. 

“Margery has gone up the Shore Road with Brian. 
They were to cross the dunes to the lighthouse.” 

Emily’s voice was only a little aware. It was more 
like the moving coolness before rain, an oracle that 
anyone might read. They could scarcely have put it 
into words. It was just that life was going on. Here 
were two—Margery and young Brian Corley, crossing 
the dunes to the lighthouse. The wire-grass would be 


ness. 





rustling on those dunes; and about the shaft of the 
tower gulls would be wheeling. The keeper's house, 
long deserted, would smell of the sunlight in which it 
lay rotting away Margery in poplar shade and 
young Brian glad of the sight. 


OMETHING in that picture, present in the minds 

of both, held husband and wife silent. The story 
of Margery, so intimately their story, too, led, very 
possibly, to just such an afternoon as this: to a girl ona 
shadow-flecked dune, holding her whole life freely, to 
do with it what she would. On some such afternoon as 
this their part of the story of Margery must end, and 
she go on with the narrative alone. That she should be 
free at just this moment, Robert and Emily Dutton 
had lived for twenty years on the North Shore in the 
winter, where they could be near the galleries and the- 
aters; winters of reading and of laughter, talk and play. 
They had gone to Boston sometimes, or to Quebec in 
Christmas holidays for the snow and the Christmas 
spirit. Summers they came here, except that year they 
had lived on the Welsh border, and the autumn spent 
in Paris. It was here that she had met Brian Corley, 
a tall boy with hair lighter than his face in summer. A 
good sort of chap, Dutton thought, and likely to recog- 
nize Margery’s distinction. that quality which Margery 
herself did not as yet know she possessed, and which 
kept her from doing anything except she did it gallantly. 
His father had been coming over to Rivermouth for a 
number of years—old Dr. Gilbert Corley, the house 
surgeon at the West Side Hospital. j 


HUNDER growled closer. Lightning flickered far 

out above the lake. The keeper's house would afford 
shelter if the storm caught them. Dutton tried to read. 
But the world hummed about him. Whether he was 
thinking of himself or of Margery he couldn't tell. Per- 
haps it was of young Corley. Perhaps he remembered 
a summer twilight in a high pasture of the Berkshires 
when Emily and he were nearer mystery than they had 
ever been since. They felt the whole great earth and sky 
the seal of the rightness of their being there. Perhaps it 
was a little sad to have lost that sense of mystery in the 
sureness of one another. How long ago it was, and it 
seemed the realest thing in their lives, making all the 
other years seem true—echoes, perhaps, of that faraway 
afternoon. ‘They called that sex, nowadays, and were 
inclined to laugh at any lingering magic in it. He had 
laughed, too, a little, at what the sentimentalists called 
love. 


T his be Kk he 


But he guessed there was something that remained. 
was reading, it 


(Continued on page 54) 





Margery and young Brian 





Corley were crossing the dunes to the lighthouse, the storm upon them 
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Vitamins Needed 


The very fondest mother 
Admits—if truthful—that 

Her Angel Child, none other 
At times is just a Brat. 

If his angelic state is chronic 


/ She'd better give the child a tonic. 


, 





It Won't Be Long Now 


A little two-year laddie 

Should emulate his Daddy 
Until his education 

Gives him discrimination 

And he observes, and wonders 
At Daddy's faults and blunders. 
(A time that will arrive 


When he is four or five). 




















V ocabulary 


™, 


Our child is very, very slow 
In learning words he ought to know, 
But quick as light in getting clear 
The words he isn’t meant to hear. 
And now and then a doubtful word 
We don’t know where he could have heard. 
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Paternal Joys 


W hat joy to hear and SCeé all day 

Our toddler laugh and shout and play; 
And what relief, and what delight, 
When we get rid of him at night! 














Diet 


The Doctor tells us, and we heed him, 

Our youngster’s diet—what to feed him. 
Can't he prescribe, and thus complete it, 
Some way to make the blame child eat it? 




















The Discipline of 






HIGHLY INTELLIGENT CHILDREN 


by LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


Author of “Gifted Children, Their Nature and Nurture” 


OW may one recognize the gifted child? Most 
parents are poor judges of their children’s in- 
telligence. Many fond mothers are sure their 

children are the most wonderful in the world, though 
no one else sees signs of genius in them. On the other 
hand, many mothers of really talented children are sure 
their offspring are “just good average children.” For- 
tunately for most intelligent children, they are born to 
intelligent parents. However, it will be as well to men- 
tion here some symptoms of superior mental caliber in 
the young. 

Very bright children show a keen and early interest 
in words and numbers. They are likely to learn very 
easily to read, and to devote themselves to reading when 
the mechanics of the process have been mastered. They 
are likely to keep account of the passing of time, and to 
understand the uses of clock, calendar and almanac 
before they are seven years old. They manifest unceas- 
ing curiosity concerning their environment, particularly 
with reference to the beginnings and the ultimate dis- 
posal of people and things. “Where did the world 
begin?” “What is the very end of autumn leaves?” 
“How do turtles commence?” “Who made me?” are 
typical questions of bright children from three to six 
years old. After a few years at school, the attainment 
of the position of youngest or nearly youngest in the 
class is a significant symptom of superior intellect. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that these symptoms, 
though helpful for a rough estimate of a child, are 
unreliable as compared with standard mental tests. Noth- 
ing takes the place of a good test, administered by an 
experienced examiner, as a means of evaluating a highly 
intelligent child. 

There is a theory that highly intelligent children 
are particularly hard to handle. Actually, they are 
more reasonable and easier to discipline than the average 
child, if the parents are themselves intelligent enough 
to realize it. Though only one per cent of the juvenile 
population can be rated as highly intelligent—meaning 
those who by tests rate at least 30% above the average 
child of equal age—this per cent is interesting and of 
such potential value to society that certain problems 
in their supervision seem worthy of discussion. 


SSUMING, then, that parents 
know their child to be ex- 
tremely intelligent, how may they 


of discipline? Necessarily, these 
children who are far beyond their 
contemporaries in mind but not in 
years demand special understanding. 


To a Boy of Seven 


by Eart Bicetow Brown 
use their knowledge in the matter [F I could give you a crescent moon, 
Like a silver bowl for milk— 
If I could give you a mine of gold, 
And costliest suits of silk, 


become entirely inappropriate for the child of superior 
intelligence after the age of about six years. Later than 
that spanking him brings into play the unfortunate cor 
sequences of wounded self-respect. 

sright children cannot be “bluffed” as easily as other 
children can be. Superior intelligence enables its pos- 
sessor to detect the gross absurdities involved in the 
behavior of the bluffing parent, and an attitude of con- 
tempt for the insincere elder inevitably results. Even 
very slight and subtle elements of bluff, attempted in 
the management of an extremely intelligent child, are 
detected and despised. 

Seven-year-old Mary of intelligence quotient about 
140 owned a puppy. The pup was fond of candy and 
Mary was sorely tempted by his begging to feed it to 
him. Her elders told her that the sweets injured the 
dog’s health, and asked her not to feed him any more 
candy. For a while she obeyed, and then one day she 
was seen to give the begging dog a caramel. Asked 
why she had done this she said, “I’m not sure it was 
candy that made him ill, because he had been eating 
lots of other things too, before he got sick.”’ As this 
was certainly true, the matter was dropped temporarily. 


HE next day, the child’s mother noticed among 

some discarded papers a pamphlet advertising medi- 
cines for dogs, which the child had brought from a drug 
store a few weeks previously. That evening before 
bedtime, the following conversation took place: 

Mother: Now, Mary, look here in this book, and you 
will see what it says about dogs and candy. 

Mary (reading): “Do not feed your dog sweets or 
potatoes. Candy does not agree with your dog.” 

Mother: Well, are you going to give the puppy more 
candy? 

Mary: No. 
so hard. 

Mother: I am certainly glad you see now that we 
were right about it. (Launches upon a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of dog’s diet, during which Mary sits 
attentive. ) 

Mary (Breaking slowly into speech): But let me 
tell you that after all we must remember that book may 
not be any good. You know we 
didn’t pay anything for it. It was 
just given away to advertise medi- 
cine. Let’s wait and see if it says 
the same thing in books that cost! 
(Looking suspiciously at mother) 
Do you trust books thatdon’t cost?” 

In this incident the element of 
bluff was so slight and so subtle 


It must be bad for him—even if he begs 


Certain methods of discipline in 
common use are entirely unsuitable 
in their management. 

The parent who believes in cor- 
poral punishment will do well to 
realize that such methods of dis- 
cipline, which many authorities find 
of questionable value at any age, 








I'd hide them over the farthest hill, 
And say, “when your thighs are strong, 
And your heart beats high, if you want 
those gifts, 
Go seek them out, with a song!” 


UT the coffers of my soul give love, 
Each hour till you grow old— 
And love has magic, though you miss 
The moon and mine of gold! 


that the mother herself had not been 
clearly aware of it. Yet the child 
detected it, refused to be governed 
by it, and even began to suspect the 
soundness of her elder’s judgment. 

Blind obedience should never be 
demanded of the highly intelligent 

(Continued on page 41) 
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number of families go 


American 
They argue that it costs 
little if any more than vacations spent at the sea- 
in the mountains or at camp, and it is a source 
of real education, a way of making history, geography, 
the life and customs of other peoples and other countries 


N_ increasing 
abroad each summer. 


shore or 1n 


real to young people—a chance to foster in them an 
international point of view. If you are not packing for 





Europe this year, you are perhaps planning such a trip 
for the future. In either case prepare for it early. 
Probably you will wait to undertake it until your 


children are of age physically, the age, that is, when 
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Whether you plan to travel this year or in the 
future, begin your children’s preparation early 


milk formulas have given way to reast beef, when bed- 
time may be elastic without causing cataclysm, when, 
in short, interference with established physical routine 
no longer spells disaster. If you have waited so long, 
you have reached the point where you may also bank 
on their having acquired a fair share of experience as 
a background for what is to come. 

You discuss beforehand, and plan with great care the 
packing of their trunks. Heavy steamer coats, sweaters, 
woolens for chilly days are included, light silks and cot- 
ton for the heat of southern France and Italy, with 
plenty of shoes to lighten the strain of sight-seeing. You 
try to anticipate every need, so that you can, if necessary, 
make the entire trip without having to purchase a thing 
en route. 

They are also taking mental trunks with them, how- 
ever. How carefully do you plan the contents of these? 
For this is the real packing, and upon it, you will find, 
depends the ultimate success of your trip. 

The first thing to provide is reams and reams of antici- 
patory enthusiasm. Make it clear that a trip to Europe 
is the jolliest of adventures, a mine harboring golden 
nuggets of novelty, a pilgrimage to romance. Start the 
children off with all the zest of that conviction. Talk 
about it at the family dinner table, introduce travel anec- 
dotes that set fire to their imagination, and make them 
eager to see the things they hear about. If you have 
not traveled, invite to your home friends who have seen 
a bit of the world, and who are willing to let themselves 
be drawn out—not too obviously, of course. 


ROM general description to particular discussion of 

itinerary is but a step. Get out your maps, and 
3aedekers, and folders, and take the children into your 
discussions of places and ways and means. ‘Then the 
trip becomes their trip, as well as yours. 

Do not try to visit too many places on one short trip. 
Decide on one or two countries, say England and France, 
or Germany and Italy, with a dash of Belgium or Hol- 
land or Switzerland. Now how are you to make your 
children want to know something of the history, litera- 
ture, art of these foreign lands? For they have a way 
of shying off from conscious self-improvement, as you 
doubtless know. You will find that you must be highly 
selective. Do not try to give too much. Pick out the 
high spots, and once you have decided in your own mind 
what these are, exercise all your ingenuity, plus a sense 
of humor, to present them as a story or a picture that 
will link up with the child’s living experience. In his- 
tory, particularly, you may be fortunate enough to find 
that the school has done much preliminary work, and 
that your task consists rather in the application of gen- 
eral knowledge to specific places, than in actual teaching. 
You may have only to popularize and clarify knowledge 
already acquired. 

Art we have not always with us here, in America. It 
must be sought—but keep the search informal. If you 
are fortunate enough to be near an art museum, take 
the children in as often as possible. It is not necessary 
to spend a whole aiternoon conscientiously viewing and 
memorizing paintings. A half-hour or so, taken casu- 








GOES ABROAD 


by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 


ally in the course of a walk, and often repeated, is enough 
to familiarize them with the qualities they may look for 
in a few at least of the immortal painters and sculptors, 
and with some of the elementary principles of architec- 
ture. There are, too, many beautifully-illustrated his- 
tories of art to supplement or substitute for museum 
visits. Half-hours at the library turning over their pages 
will later be translated into hours of delight in the Louvre 
or the National Gallery. 

You will never, I trust, be in the position of one foot- 
sore mother in the Louvre, who, dragging her brood 
along, groaned, “Come on. Now we've seen the Mona 
Lisa and the Venus de Milo, let’s find the Angelus. Not 
that I care about it myself, but you children ought 
to see it!” 


HE literary background is necessarily determined 

by the age of the children, and the kind of library 
they have browsed in. But even when their reading has 
not prepared them, you can interest them in seeing the 
homes and haunts of writers by telling them something 
about these personalities. For example, although 
Dr. Johnson’s works are deep water for young swim- 
mers, they love to hear some of the many stories about 
the homely, brilliant, poverty-stricken lad at Oxford, 
who later became the center of that jovial circle of talkers 
at the Cock Tavern in Fleet Street. 

There is a complacent Anglo-Saxon tradition to the 
effect that one can get along anywhere in the world by 
speaking English and English only. If, by “get along” 
is meant having enough to eat and a place to sleep, that 
is undeniable. But if you hope, on this trip, to have 
your children absorb the particular atmosphere of each 
place visited, they should have at least the fundamentals 
of German and French. Given a foundation to build 
upon, they pick up the superstructure with amazing ease. 

I conducted three children through the chateau coun- 
try in France last summer. Two of them possessed 
halting French, one no French at all. The two former 
found, to their openly expressed pleasure, that the ex- 
planations of the chateau guides were an esthetic delight 
as well as instruction in the purest French. They imme- 
diately perceived and reveled in the musical quality of 
the language they were hearing. The third was com- 
pletely at a loss, and was in the ignominious position of 
having to pick up such crumbs as she could from hasty, 
whispered translation. 


ROM a practical standpoint you will find a knowl- 

edge of language desirable in avoiding misunderstand- 
ings which a simple word of explanation might clear up. 
When a French customs official approached an American 
lad on the Amsterdam-Paris express, and demanded in 
the rapid French that sounds so ferocious to the unac- 
customed ear whether or no he carried cigarettes, his 
bewilderment caused him to say “yes,” and much baggage 
examination and red tape had to be gone through before 
the officials were finally satisfied that he was not com- 
mitting that most heinous of crimes, carrying “smokes” 
into France. 
You may have a hard time getting your children to 






American chil- 
dren do not take naturally to tongue-twisting and they 


see the necessity for foreign languages. 


seem to be born self-conscious. They do not hear other 
languages spoken, and they are not taught them con- 
versationally in school. You should start at an early 
age, perhaps with a foreign maid in your home, perhaps 
with private lessons to supplement the school teaching, 
if you want to see results. Even if you have not done 
so, however, do not despair. In a very few months of 


intensive application, children can learn enough to give 
them the key to the language, and once abroad, they will 
(Continued on page 39) 


add to their store with a 













ETER burst into the living room, his face grimy 
and hair awry. Those familiar words, “Where 
have you been?” rose to his mother’s tongue. But 

she checked them, for she had seldom seen Peter’s eyes 

shining like that. 

“Mother, I’ve made a new friend!” he cried. 
name’s Joe and he’s so fair. There was a big boy on 
the slide—he wouldn’t go down—and Joe made him get 
off and give the little ones a chance.” 

It developed that Peter had enjoyed his first visit to 
a public playground. The young English girl who took 
him to the park had gone in, too, and had had a “ripping 
time” herself. 

“Joe and I are on the baseball team,” Peter announced. 
“I’m going every day.” 

A few discreet inquiries revealed that Joe was the son 
of the neighborhood bootblack. Was he a fit associate 
for a sheltered only child who had always attended an 
impeccable private school? A wise mother decided that 
Joe and the playground would do her son no harm and 
perhaps a lot of good. 

Peter did go to the playground every day until his 
family left for a few weeks in Canada. The result was 
a Peter going away who looked as brown and sturdy as 
the Peter who came back from vacation. Besides health, 
he had acquired a strong sense of fair play, courage, 
resourcefulness, perseverance—and one or two some- 
what picturesque phrases which have since been weeded 
out of his vocabulary. 

The Peters of America are discovering and profiting 
by the playground, which was born out of the urgent 
need of the Joes of the land. Our first playgrounds— 


His 











Does Your Community Need 
A PLAYGROUND: 


Before You Answer Read this Article 


by MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


A place equipped for the all-important business of play 










only thirty-one cities had them 
in 1905—were for the under- 
privileged boy and girl. They 
were set aside to give the chil- 
dren of the tenements and al- 
leys, the smal! dwellers in the 
drab houses of drab industrial 
towns, a chance for normal 
growth and a safeguard from 
the physical and moral dangers 
of the street. 

Now playgrounds are advo- 
cated for all children and the 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation and its field workers 
have helped hundreds of com- 
munities to 


Self-reliance developed 
start and extend here 


their recreation systems accord- 


ingly. For group recreation under leadership has proved 
an experience every child should have, whether or not 
his home provides space and opportunity for play. 


HE home is the natural center of children’s recrea- 

tion. Comradeship with parents in play is vital to 
a child’s happiness and development at all ages. The 
little child’s play horizon is filled amply by his parents 
and one or two playmates of his own age. For him, the 
sand-box and other play equipment in the backyard are 
ideal, unless there is a playground within a block or two 
of his home. 

Sut, after boys and girls have passed the age of six, 
they discover group interests in their play and require 
space and equipment for games 
which the modern home, with 
its limited yard area, often 
cannot supply. The age from 
six to eleven has been called 
“The Big Injun Age.” It is 
the time of investigation, of 
contest, of self-measurement 
against others and against the 
world. Directed group recre- 
ation is no less important in 
the later “Age of Loyalty” 
from eleven through adoles- 
cence. At this time the “Big 
Injun” spirit has not disap- 
peared, but a stronger one— 
that of the team game and the 
gang— has come to take the 
lead. 

Every day this summer 
probably a million boys and 
girls are playing on public 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Enter into his zest for col- 

lecting, share his enthusi- 

asm and forge a closer 

bond between yourselfand 
your son 


HE most pathetic parents I 

know are the people who are 

trying vainly to associate with 
their own children. Fine, upstand- 
ng American citizens, they are, 
eager to be received by their own 
sons and daughters in their own 
drawing-rooms. Often they are peo- 
ple of wealth and culture, with es- 
tablished positions in the world at 
arge, but that doesn’t seem to help 
them with John and Joan. 

It isn't that the young people are snobs, either. They 
ire perfectly ready to know ‘anyone who meets their 
minds. But—parents! “Parents,” said one little boy, 
never seem to do anything but talk and read. They 
iever do things, interesting things !” i 

Are you that type of parent? Have you allowed the 
stodgy adult interests to engross you to such an extent 
that you are unaware of the fine points of the local auto- 
mobile plate? Do you sit silent while your son reels off 
the addled alphabet of radio stations? Do “batting aver- 
” merely touch a blind spot in your brain? What 
team do you stand for, anyway? 

Even though you rate a zero in the above questions, 
ll is not lost. An intelligent attitude toward collections 
of valuable objects so dear to the “teen-age” heart, may 
vet save you and prove an open sesame to your girl’s 
circle, or your boy’s crowd. 

The intellectual plane of the fourteen-year-old boy is 
sui generis. He is neither man nor child. He is instinct 
with life and curiosity about all nature, intrigued with the 
splendors and hazards of the world in which he finds him- 
self ; eager, generous, keen, idealistic, on fire to go forth 
and serve his time. And over all, that new-found armor 
of a boy’s reserve. If we would know him, we have got 
to go to him. He wil! not come to us until he feels our 
sympathy and under- 
standing. 

What is he, anyway, 
but a stranger within 
our midst? He has 
shed the larval forms 
of baby and small boy. 
He has suddenly be- 
come a tall, broad, 
young chap, with a 
voice that we don't 
recognize over the tele- 
phone, and a set of in- 
terests as new as his 
voice. Let us pay him 





ages 


the courtesy of see- 
ing him 


as he now 





One Sure Way to Your Boy’s Heart 


by ELIZABETH MCFADDEN 





The “Great Seal” of the United States 
of America 





The first medal in the Presidential series issued by the United States 
Treasury Department 


Collecting coins or stones 

or stamps adds to your 

boy's knowledge and 

stimulates his imagina- 
tion 


is, not insult him by assuming that 
he is still that little chap whom we 
used to know. A clean slate for the 
fourteen-year-old! The respect and 
courtesy we accord the indifferent 
stranger. 

“Mother,” said a small boy, after 
a visitor had taken his departure, 
“why don’t you speak to me as you 
do to Mr. Carter?” It was a lesson 
his mother never forgot in dealing 
with her children. 

But manners are not the whole thing. If we would be 
admitted to his inner circle, we must contribute to his 
knowledge or experience, help him to orient himself in 
this fascinating adventure of living. 

The junk of a boy's pockets is proverbial. The bit of 
string, the lump of coal, the nails, the screws, the wire or 
whalebone— Do we laugh and urge him to “Throw that 
stuff away!” If we do, it is a fatal error. 


AVE patience with that jumble. These things are 
not what they seem to us. To the boy, they are his 
share of primeval chaos, a caché of the raw material of 
the world. All human progress is epitomized in his atti- 
tude toward them. Let us regard this mental phase for 
what it truly is: the pre-creative, pre-inventive state. Let 
us be reverent of it, foster it, for out of it will spring the 
tastes and powers which the boy will carry as a man. 
Carlyle said: “Man digs up certain black stones from 
the bosom of the earth, and says to them, “Transport me 
and this luggage at the rate of five-and-thirty-miles an 
hour.’ And they do it!” It is this miracle of mind over 
matter that the boy, however unconsciously, is feeling 
for. Probably there was a time in his boyhood when 
Henry Ford carried an old piece of rusty tin around with 
him (against the protests of his elders), and I fancy he 
brooded over it, think- 
ing that something 
could be done with it 
when he’d had time to 
think it over, and plan 
it out. Let us be pa- 
tient with the “junk.” 
Let us even help to as- 
semble it, to sort and 
classify it, to interpret 
it in the light of the 
world’s accomplish- 
ments. Here is the 
common ground where 
we can meet the boy 
and join the gang. 
Collections ! 
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The John Paul Jones medal in the Navy series 


Collections may be made along a dozen different lines. 
They may be developed into a delightful little family 
museum, a gay hobby for the entire household, a real 
entertainment to guests. If their meaning and value is 
to be made clear, they must be given adequate space, and 
kept in order. 

Of all the collections to which boys seem naturally to 
gravitate, the most popular is that of postage stamps. It 
is an admirable interest, teaching history, geography, the 
art of printing, and a general sense of order in its classi- 
fication and arrangement. I know a lad whose collection 
of stamps was begun by his grandfather some seventy- 
five years ago. This was in due time increased by the 
collections of his mother and father, and now by his own. 
It seems to have roused in his mind a sense of family 
continuity. It is more than a hobby; it is a family tra- 
dition. 

Another collection which may well interest the whole 
family is that of coins and medals. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, it should at first be confined to the coinage of the 
United States, or even limited to our pennies. 


HE United States first minted the large copper pen- 

nies in 1793. From that time on there is a coin for 
each year, down to the present, and they have gone 
through interesting changes, both of metal and design. 
A few are now so rare as to be practicably unattainable. 
Others, such as the Indian-head penny which the Gov- 
ernment ceased to mint in 1909, and which is now being 
withdrawn from circulation, will be increasingly rare. 
In 1909 the Lincoln penny was first minted. One does 
not realize the beauty of this coin until one has seen the 
large original model of it in the Mint at Philadelphia. 
Uncirculated pennies are as beautiful and bright as gold 
coins, and experts will instruct you never to touch the 
surface of new coins as it injures their finish. 

As coins become rare their pursuit takes on an intrigu- 
ing sense of adventure. Already, the penny of 1922, 
which was minted in a very limited quantity, has become 
so valuable that a brand 
new one will command a 
dollar in numismatiec cir- 
cles. Any careless change 
tossed one in a store, may 
include a treasure. 

If one wishes to collect 
the larger coins, there is 
a whole series of some 
twenty-five or more, 
struck off by the United 
States Mint, to commem- 
orate striking current 
events in our history ; an- 
niversaries of the admis- 
the States into 
Union, great expo- 
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A coin chest made by the boy himself 


The first medal in the Secretaries of the Treasury series 


sitions, etc. These coins are chiefly silver half-dollars. 
Any one of them makes a welcome present to a boy who 
has been initiated into the beauty and historical interest 
of our national coinage. 


. )INS may be neatly kept in chests into which shal- 
low trays are fitted. A boy who is something of a 
carpenter can easily make a suitable chest for himself. 
Fach tray is perforated with holes just large enough to 
hold the coins. Over these trays paste a soft piece of 
cloth, and while the paste is wet, lay a coin in each of the 
depressions caused by the holes underneath the cloth. 
Lay something heavy over the tray till the cloth has dried 
on it, when you will have a perfect container, each coin 
fitting its own cloth-lined depression. 

Allied to the United States coinage, is the series of his- 
torical medals struck off by the Government Mint in 
Philadelphia. There are seven of these series, called re- 
spectively, the Presidential, the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, the Directors of the Mint, the Army, the Navy, 
miscellaneous, and a special short series of George Wash- 
ington. These medals vary somewhat in size, but most of 
them are between two and a half to three inches in di- 
ameter, made of a beautiful bright bronze. The Presi- 
dential series bears the portraits of all the presidents, 
from Washington down. They were formerly called 
“Indian peace medals,” as they were originally struck off 
for the War Department to offer to the Indians as a 
friendly peace-offering. These medals are veritable things 
of beauty, they cost only a dollar apiece, plus postage, and 
make a gift that any live boy will exult over. If pre- 
sented a few at a time, in chronological order, they will 
give him a vivid impression of our presidential line. 

The list of the Treasury officials is headed by an espe- 
cially beautiful portrait of Alexander Hamilton. The 
“miscellaneous” series contains several pieces of impor- 
tance, notably the “Great Seal” of the United States. 

Those in the Army series commemorate such events 
as “Washington before Boston,” “Gates, for Saratoga,” 
“Morgan, for Cowpens,” 
etc. This series, and that 
of the Navy, are slightly 
smaller than the presi- 
dential list, and a little 
more expensive, most of 
them costing $1.50. The 
Navy medals show pic- 
tures of these glorious 
old engagements of our 
infant navy, the very 
names of which ring like 
the call of trumpets in 
American ears: “ John 
Paul Jones, for Serapis,” 
“Hull, for capture of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The CHILD and His GARDEN 


by 
GRACE 
TABOR 


Author of 


“The Garden Primer” 


OWEVER great your children’s am- 
bition and enthusiasm (in anticipa- 
tion) for garden work, I would urge 

you to see that the child’s first garden ts 
small; and to confine the planting to two or 
at most three kinds of plants. This is not 
because more than two or three kinds can- 
not be properly taken care of by children, but because it 
is important to keep effort much below the limits of 
capacity, both mental and physical. Remember that chil- 
dren tire easily and if their gardens are to be a success 
they must not overtax these young enthusiasts. Two 
kinds of flowers will furnish material for careful study 
of color harmony and dissonance as well as for cultural 
difference, and will further provide a good start in appre- 
ciation and analysis of outdoor effect, as well as indoor 
cut flower arrangement. Thus even with only two kinds, 
the principles of garden design as well as plant culture 
begin to be absorbed. 

We speak of making a garden when what we really 
mean is making a garden detail—not that this matters 
greatly, as far as words are concerned. But the dis- 
tinction exists and I find it necessary to recognize and 
mention it in considering the location of the child’s 
earden, because I contend. that this little garden bit 
ought, in the very beginning, to take its place as an ele- 
ment in the layout of the entire place. Do not relegate 
it to an out-of-the-way spot. Rather, make it a definite 
feature in the garden’s design, even as your own 





perennial borders and rose beds and arbors 
and bird pool and sundial are features. I do 
not mean by this that exaggerated impor- 
tance should attach to it. I do mean that 
it will have more interest for both yourself 
and the young gardener or gardeners if it is 
accorded consideration proportionate to its 
actual importance; and if it is a great success, surely it 
deserves a place where this will contribute to the entire 
garden’s success and beauty, while if it is a failure 
through negligence, nothing will emphasize the unfortu- 
nate truth so tactfully as its own mute eloquence. 

As to the size of the plot where all the work, with the 
possible exception of preliminary preparation, is to be 
done by the child, I believe that not more than ten feet in 
length for a border two and one-half feet in width is 
about right. There can be no hard and fast rule, how- 
ever—except the first mentioned rule to keep effort much 
below the limit of capacity. For little children or a 
child lacking in strength and vigor, the length cut in 
half would be better. But less than thirty inches in 
width is not good practice horticulturally, since this space 
is needed in cultivation, free from sod, in order to pro- 
vide for roots of even a single row of plants. It is easy 
to reach half way across a space this width from each 
side for cultivating, and also for picking flowers or 
seed heads, or dead leaves from the plants. Whatever 
length you choose, keep to this width unless the border 
can be reached from one side (Continued on page 50) 
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“Now This Is What [d Do—’” 


Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


HE problem of Frank 


first 


stated at 
the right was published in 
our April issue. We invited our 
te h they would han- 
were in almost 

idered and thought- 
every instance 
problem of 


ry Case | 
ovoking. 


> \ Tt + 


nat € 
ritv of 
the contest 
taining the 
whether 
or ad- 
letter awarded 
the judges in this contest. 
First Prize 
“First of all, mother 
uainted with Frank 


under which he is 
be young and 


may be 


know the conditions 
being taught. 
inexperienced, the 
crowded, the group may be particularly 


She may 
room over- 
slow. 

“Without this knowledge of 
+3 lecici 1 ld be reached bv 
ions, no decisions should be reached by 
of changing him 


lim in 


condi- 


Frank’s parents, either 
to another class, or of keeping 
he same one as a form of discipline. 
Under no condition a child's 
frank expression of feeling 
either for 


alone, be 
used or again such deci- 
sions, 

“If the teacher is unable to supply 
sufficient material for mental stimulus, 
try giving it to Frank at home. Give 

im supplemental reading or problems, 
which will fire him to do his best work 
and to keep up his standard. Don't let 
his ideals of what work means 
slump. He _ has ideals or he 
wouldn’t have noticed where- 
in his teacher had failed him. 
However, make him realize 
it is up to him, in the final 

ly to do the best that 
is in him, regardless of un- 
worthy commendation. If 
this fails, try another 

“By no means, father of 
Frank, should he be kept in 
the class because of what you 
consider a ‘critical attitude.’ 
His frank comment, while a 
bit bald, and bare of 
veneer, sounds like an expres- 
sion from a thinking indivi- 
dual. You should be proud 
that a child of Frank’s age is 
beginning to form judgments. 

“It 1s now up to you to 
guide these judgments, not 
only to be less cryptic, per- 
haps, but to be more sound 
ind on the highest possible 
ground.” — Mrs. Marion 
Smeallie Wheeler, Amster- 


dai, N., Y. 
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got it, and said nothing. 
rowed the ring but added a string of beads. 
noticed her jewelry, and telephoned the little girl’s mother. 
Ellen admitted that she had not asked her grandmother to 


let her wear them. How would you treat this case? 


by June 25, 1928. 
will serve as the judges. 


THE APRIL PROBLEM 


Nine-year-old Frank came home from 
school and announced that his teacher was 
a “dumb-bell,’ and that it was easy to 
“get a line on teachers.” Frank has su- 
perior mental ability, but does indifferent 
work in school. He says that he does not 
have to work hard because his teacher says 
that his work is good “when it is really 
rotten.” His mother would like to have 
him transferred to another class, but his 
father thinks that he should not be encour- 
aged in his critical attitude toward his 
teacher, and should therefore remain where 
he is until he can learn to be less critical. 
How do you think this situation should be 
handled P 


“oe 


The letter awarded Second Prize 
stresses the importance of securing the 
co-operation and advice of the school 
authorities if a change of for 
Frank seems advisable to his parents. 

The letter awarded Third Prize con- 
tained this interesting paragraph: 

“Children whose critical opinions 
have been considered in the home at 
nine years of age are at the age of six- 
teen taking their parents into their full- 
est confidence. Helping a child to ap- 
praise a situation justly is developing 
in him a power which seems woefully 
lacking in this generation—that of 
kindly constructive criticism.” 

Here is a suggestion culled from an- 
other interesting letter written by Mary 
C, White, of Upper Montclair, N. J.: 

“If the teacher shows an intelligent 
interest in the problem, a constructive 
program should be planned to build up 
a new entente cordiale between Frank 
and the teacher. There are special jobs 
to be done in the schoolroom; supplies 


class 


What Would You Do 
In a Case Like This? 


Eight-year-old Ellen borrowed her grandmother’s diamond 
ring without her knowledge, and wore it to school. 
she returned home, she put the ring back where she had 
The next day she not only bor- 
The teacher 


$30 in Prizes for the Best Answers 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00 
for the best answers to this difficult parental problem. They 
should explain the reasons for the recommended action. 
answers should be not more than 300 words in length, and 
should be submitted to the Contest Editor of Cuitpren, The 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
A committee of the Board of Editors 
If, in their opinion, two or more 
answers are of equal merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. The prize-winning 
answers will be published in an early issue. 


to get from the office, plants to be kept 
watered, even personal needs of the 
teacher, like sandwiches to be bought 
and brought her for a rainy-day lunch. 
Let Frank be assigned to these respon- 
sibilities. Service rendered practically 
guarantees interest and he will 
find himself feeling a sense of pride in 
the general welfare of the schoolroom 
and his own conduct as a part of it.” 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Noble, of Denver, 
Colorado, writes: 

“Frank’s attitude toward school may 
be due to one of several reasons or a 
combination of two or more of them. 
Quite unconsciously his parents may be 
the cause themselves by criticizing their 
relatives, friends, or acquaintances in 
his hearing. Their criticism not being 
specifically directed at teachers, they 
are innocently surprised at the turn 
Frank’s takes. Children reflect all too 
sensitively any atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them.” 


(> letters submitted raised 
questions which are so important 
and far-reaching in their underlying 
significance that we wish to pass them 
on for the consideration of our readers. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Is “dumb-bell” a serious charge 
and should parents aim to make chil- 
dren speak respectfully of adults under 
all circumstances ? 

(2) As opposed to the question above, 
is there a danger that a child will be- 
come hypocritical if not allowed to ex- 
press his candid opinions to his mother 
and father ? 

(3) Is the chief problem the prob- 
lem of adjustment to this particular 
teacher or should the teacher be con- 
sidered impersonally ? 

(4) Is the greatest prob- 
lem one of fitting the boy to 
the proper grade in school so 
that he will be forced to 
make greater effort in his 
studies ? 

(5) In this connection, 
does rapid promotion neces- 
sarily mean that the present 
teacher must feel that she has 
made a failure of her work? 

(6) Does rapid promotion 
necessarily mean that the 
child will feel that he has 
“put one over” the teacher ? 

(7) Is it fair for parents 
to invite a teacher to dinner 
in order that they may be- 
come acquainted with her 
faults or abilities ? 

The Second Prize in this 
contest was awarded to Miss 
Elizabeth M. Thompson, Los 
Angeles, Cal., and the Third 
Prize to Mrs. Mabel Putnam 
Morgan, Wallingford, Conn. 
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A famous 


Spectalist says. 


“Never buy 


“DY the use of too coarse a toilet 
tissue much harm can be done.”’ 


These are the words of the famous New 
York Specialist, Dr. J. F. Montague, of 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
Clinic, in his very interesting recent book, 
Troubles We Don’t Talk About.* 

Dr. Montague goes on: “We can at 
least adopt for toilet use a tissue such as 
ScotTissue, which is soft and free from 
alkali bleaching material. By its gentle 


*Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 





-use we can accomplish cleansing without 


damage to the skin, and in this manner 
maintain local hygiene.” 

Even in this modern day, most so- 
called toilet tissue is just ordinary tissue 
paper in rolls. Chemical analysis not 
uncommonly finds it acid in reaction. 
Hard-surfaced and glazed, it may be 
actually abrasive to sensitive membranes. 


The makers of ScotTissue and Waldorf 


make on/y special toilet tissue. Every roll 
must meet the physician’s strictest re- 
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quirements in every detail. You yourself 
can compare ScotTissue or Waldorf with 
ordinary toilet paper. 

Absorbency: 


toilet paper into a ball and drop it into water, 


a sheet of ordinary 


Crumple 


. ‘ 


It will float for minutes. ocott tissues aDsorbD 


water and sink almost immediately. 


Softness: Take another sheet of ordinary 





| | P 4 1 , 
toilet paper. Crumple it forcefully. You 

1 Sa ’ 
actually can feel rfections, sharp edges 





Do the 
They are 


: “gr 
as soft as old linen. 


which may cause minute wounds. 
same with ScotTissue or Waldorf. 
still delightfully bland, 

Chemical and mech 


anical purity: Laboratory 





tests show that Scott tissues are neither alkae 


line nor acid. And they 






ire made wholly from 





fresh, new materials of the highest grade. 
They tear certainly, readily, at the 


E ven 





perforations. a small child finds 
to You need take no 
Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. 






them easy use. 
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A Department Considering the Home in the Light of Its Children’s Welfare 








ALL HANDS KEEP HOUSE 


HE success of running a house- 
hold depends upon the co-opera- 
tion of all its members, based upon 


a scientific and ungrudging attitude 
toward the work to be done. ‘That is 
the belief of Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
mother of eleven children, industrial 


engineer and author of “Living with 
Our Children.” It is her conviction 
that running a home is similar to oper- 
ating a business concern, with the dif- 
ference that the workers in a home 
have a primarily personal interest in 
their undertaking. ‘The combination 
of personal interest with a high stan- 
dard of scientific efficiency should pro- 
duce wonders in housework,” says Mrs. 
Gilbreth. “Two difficulties, however, 
immediately present themselves in the 
practical application of the theory. How 
can the conception of housework as a 
problem of productive activity compar- 
able to any other work be substituted 
for the more usual preconception that 
housework is petty and relatively un- 
important drudgery ? And how can com- 
plete co-operation on the part of every 
member in a household be established ? 
“In my own family,” said Mrs. Gil- 
breth, “we have tried to meet these dif- 
ficulties in family councils, councils 
similar to meetings of a board of direc- 
tors, which are presided over and guided 
as unobtrusively as possible by the elder 
members of the family. Every child, 
from the youngest, age four, is con- 
sulted as a person whose interest in the 
running of the house is considered equal 
to that of any other member of the 
family, and, therefore, whose opinions 
or suggestions are equally valuable. In 
that way the half-hearted, begrudging 
acquiescence of one who is made to do 
a task or obey a rule by dictatorial 
adults is turned into the willing assist- 
ance of one who is self-appointed.” 
Each task the children perform in 
this household is remunerative. Objec- 
tion to paying for work done in the 
interest of family and 
home has. often been 
raised. But in actual prac- 
tice, Mrs. Giibreth de- 
clares, she has found that 
a boy of eight will cut 
grass or wash dishes more 
readily for pocket money 
than for a nebulous value 
called “family pride,” 
“family loyalty and affec- 
tion,” or “helpfulness at 
home.” Nor will the pride 
he has in his home and 
the intimate love he helds 
for his family suffer. 
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“We fathers are 
not supposed to 
even how 
to manipulate a 
safety-pin. 
But—!” 
Read what one of 
them has to say in 


FATHERS 
THINK Apout 
MOTHERS 


by 
GRETCHEN KIDDE 


A willing worker, however, does not 
immediately materialize at the sight of 
a cash reward, not even if he is a par- 
tially self-appointed worker. In order 
to carry out the idea that the running 
of their home was similar to the run- 
ning of a commercial concern, the Gil- 
breths instituted standing orders for 
each day exactly as orders are issued in 
factories or other business concerns. 
Each child, as well as his parents, was 
furnished with a businesslike program 
planned to fit the convenience of the 
rest of the family. For instance, the 
time of breakfast was set for seven- 
thirty because, in a family council, it 
was found that the smallest member of 
the family could not get to school in 
less than twenty-five minutes and could 
not get ready in less than ten. As it 
was admittedly impossible to prepare 
for a succession of five or six individual 
breakfasts, breakfast at seven-thirty 
was set down on the standing order of 
each individual. 

In the more difficult matter of assign- 
ing tasks, a standard of efficiency is set 
in the Gilbreth household in order to 
give each task a problematical interest 
of its own, “and even in the relatively 
small task of bed-making, we have tried 
to install the idea of skilled occupation,” 
said Mrs. Gilbreth, by way of illustra- 
tion. Each prospective bed-maker was 
asked to suggest what he thought was 
the most efficient method of making a 
bed, and an exhibition of quick, neat 
bed-making was given. Thereafter the 
task lost much of its old taboo of being 
a woman’s menial job. 

To make the work as agreeable as 
possible, Mrs. Gilbreth has contrived 
schemes for variation and picturesque- 
ness. A small boy finds watering the 
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TeacH Your 
CHILDREN THE 
VALUE OF 
Money 
Appearing in the 
July issue 


Your Boy or Girt 
Grows Up 
How you can help 
to make the pro- 


as possible 


lawn more entertaining if he can slosh 
around in high rubber boots during the 
procedure. Machines for household 
ethiciency add interest to the work done 
by reason of the increased concentration 
and skill required to run them. One 
member of the family who runs the 
washing machine has become so jealous 
of his job that he will allow no one 
else to be substituted. The sewing ma- 
chine is another favorite with the Gil- 
breth youngsters. They find it interest- 
ing and important to hem towels by 
machine. Thusthe various tasks involved 
in homemaking are found to require 
skill and are invested with definite value. 

To avoid the friction likely to arise 
in assigning work, each individual’s 
temperament and natural inélinations 
are taken into account whenever pos- 
sible. “A person with a distinctly so- 
ciable nature,” said Mrs. Gilbreth, “is 
not given the solitary task of running 
the mangle.” Then there are sedentary 
jobs and active jobs, jobs that afford 
an outlet for creative ability, jobs that 
require concentration and painstaking 
care, jobs that require speed but less 
concentration. A person with sensitive 
nerves is exempt from the trying care 
and discipline of the smaller and noisier 
children. Cooking comes under the 
head of creative jobs. The oldest son 
has discovered that cooking is really 
“just like chemistry, only you eat it,” 
and can make an appetizing meal as 
well as his older sister. A job requir- 
ing concentration is toast-making. Gen- 
eral observation shows that a highly 
mobile person usually burns the toast. 
She will try to do too many other things 
at the same time. The task should be 
delegated to a more stable member of 
the family. 


HIS, Mrs. Gilbreth considers, has 

been the practical working out of 
a problem in real co-operative house- 
keeping in her own family. The gen- 
eral plan owes its success, 
she declares, mainly to a 
consistent attitude of 
equality between the elder 
members of the family and 
the younger. “There has 
been no effort to inveigle 
the children into thinking 
work is play, nor even 
fun,” she says. 

The running of a large 
household has thus taken 
on not only the business- 
like air of a working es- 
tablishment, but efficiency 
and zest. 
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An urgent 






New Medical Warning 
to Parents +++ 








What Ultra-violet Rays are 
and What They Do 


LTRA-VIOLET rays are light 
rays which are so short as to 
be invisible. 

As you know, when sunlight is re- 
fracted through a prism it is broken 
up into the seven colors, as in a rain- 
bow—tred, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. These colors 
are caused by rays of various lengths. 
The longest rays show red, the 
shortest violet. 

But beyond the long rays are still 
longer ones, called infra-red rays, 
which are too long to make an im- 
pression on the eye. These rays 
cause heat. And beyond the short 
violet rays are certain still shorter 
rays, which are too short to make 
an impression on the eye. These are 
the ultra-violet rays. 

The sole function of the infra-red 
rays is to supply radiant heat. And 
similarly the function of the light 
rays is simply to enable us to see. 
But the u/tra-violet rays have been 
discovered to be of tremendous im- 
portance to health. 


The Health Rays 


These rays, physicians have proven 
over and over: 


1. Increase resistance to disease. 

2. Prevent or cure rickets in chil- 
dren. 

3. Increase the capacity of the body 
to absorb the bone-building ele- 
ments from foods. 

4. Promote growth. 

5. Impart a smooth, healthy tan to 
the skin. 

6. Supply the essential vitamine D. 


WARNING: The manufacture of a 
quartz mercury ultra-violet ray lamp is a 
delicate, difficult, and expensive operation. 
Quartz, or rock crystal, is in itself virtually 
in the class of semi-precious stones. The 
Alpine Sun Lamp is the standard quartz 
mercury lamp. Do not be deceived into 
purchasing cheap substitutes. 

Never buy any ultra-violet lamp 
except with the advice of your phy- 
sician. 














A leading authority 
writes: ‘Itisthe wide 
distribution of rachi- 
tis (rickets) which 
renders the cam- 
paign against it so 
important. Thisisa 
point which cannot 
be too much empha- 


Physicians helieve that 


i: keleae tun kes sized, as lamentable 

1. le ie ¢ one ft " ° 

rickets in some degree ignorancere specting 
during tls first year the range of the 


disease exists among 
all classes. Every child, including the off- 
spring of well-to-do parents and the 
country-bred child, is exposed to such 
dangers as threaten its well-being in later 
life... . We must not rest satisfied in treating 
the disease when it manifests it- 
self: prevention is of far greater 
importance than cure, since even 
the mildest attack can draw in 
its wake the most serious conse- 
quences in after life.” 
* - 
The above is a quotation from 
a report of a distinguished 
European physician. Investi- 
gations in the United States 
by leading American special- 
ists have shown similar re- 
sults as to the high incidence 
of rickets among all classes. 
Rickets, long known as one 
of the most dangerous scourges of childhood, 
now proves to be one of the most prevalent 
and the most insidious also. 


The certain safeguard 


The physician quoted above treated 
nearly 200 rickety children during two 
years with the Alpine Sun Lamp. The 
results were always the same. This 
summary in part follows: 

“rt. The exposure to ultra-violet light is 
an infallible remedy against all forms of 
rickets in children. 


Note: Alpine Sun Lamps may be procured only on the prescription of your physician. 


ALPINE 
SUN LAMP 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., Dept. C-1 
Chestnut Street & N. J. R 


Gentlemen 


Name 
Address 


Physiciar:’s Name 










Bad teeth“are usually a form 
of rickets. They can be pre- 
venied 


R. Avenue, Newark, N. J 
Please send me, without obligation, your authoritative free booklet, 
“Ulera-violet for Health” and full information about rickets 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 


“>. The cures are effected more rapidly 
than is the case with the usual forms of 
treatment employed.” 


He concluded by stating that ‘‘The sun- 
light of which our children are deprived 
must be given them in the form of 
the ‘Alpine Sun’ quartz light Pro- 
tective radiation against rickets ought to be 
introduced as universally as is vaccination 
at the present day.” 
These results are 
leading American physicians. 
you about them in detail. 


substantiated by 
Let us tell 


You can have this health-source 
at home 


While the Alpine Sun Lamp is very nearly 
essential in the sure, prompt 
treatment and prevention of 
rickets, its use is by no means 
limited to that. See the col- 
umn at the left for a more 
complete outline of its effects. 
Wherever the health may be 
endangered by sunlight star- 
vation this lamp can be de- 
pended on to supply an 
adequate amount of ultra- 
violet light at the will of the 
owner. 

Send the coupon today for 
full information about the 
ever-present danger of rickets 
in children and 
about the effect of 
ultra-violet irrad- 
iation on general 
health throughout 
life. Don’t delay. 
It’s too important. 
Clip the coupon 
now. 


Al the beginning of ado- 
lescence boys and girls often 
evelop ricktes 
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S185, 3199 


5202 


by CRETE HUTCHINSON 


Fashion Editor, The McCall Company 


vera 
5232—Girls’ Dress Sizes, 4 to 14 years Size &, guimpe, 1 yds, 
36 ins. wide; skirt and straps, 1% ins. wide 
1853—Boys’ Rough Rider Suit Sizes, 1 to 14 years Size } ls 
36 ins. wide or 2% yds. 54 ins. wide 
5284—Misses’ and Girls’ Romper Sizes, 6 to 18 years Size 2 
18535 yds. 36 ins. wide; contrasting, % yd. 36 ins. wide 
4. 
= 5185—Childs’ Romper. Sizes 1, 2 and 4 years Size 2, 1% yd 2 
ins. wide; contrasting, % yd. 32 ins. wide 
5202—Girls’ Slip-On Dress Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 10, 2% yds. 


36 ins. wide or 2 yds. 54 ins. wide 





5199—Child’s Romper ana Sunbonnet. Sizes, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 
2, 2% ¥ 32 ins. wide; collar, sleevebands and belt yd. 
32 ins. wide 

5024—Boys’ Three-Piece Suit Sizes, 4 to 10 years Size 8, jacket 
15% yds. 36 ins, wide; blouse and trousers, 1% yds. 40 ins. wide. 

5172—Boys’ Suit Sizes, 2 to 10 years Size 4, blouse, 1% yds 
32 ins. wide; trousers, % yd. 32 ins. wide. 

5298—Girls’ Two-Piece Dress Sizes, 4 to 14 years. Size 10. blouse 
1% yds. 36 ins. wide; skirt, belt and collar, 2 yds. 36 ins. wide, 


Back Views of designs will be found on page 43. 








OR the summer months the wise parent plans clothing that 

is cool, attractive and serviceable. A change of scene in 

summer is good for any family. Ii the home is in the city, 
a few weeks in camp, at the shore or on a farm is a delightful 
and beneficial experience for the youngsters. Clothes for such 
a sojourn must be simple, washable, and of sufficient quantity to 
insure neatness and comfort. They may be made at home at little 
expense and with a minimum of effort. 

For the small person of romper age the printed cottons are 
suitable. There are so many lovely ones to choose from in fruit, 
flowers and amusing pictorial designs! Printed piqué and 
printed linen are spendidly strong for the little boy. Make the 
blouse of the print and the trousers of a matching plain fabric. 

For girls the sports mode is the thing, featuring collars, 
cuffs, pleated skirts, scarves and straight blouses. 

A fresh variation of the one-piece (Continued on page 43) 
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McCall Printed Patterns may be purchased at leading stores throughout the country and from CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 





353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., at prices given on page 38. 












Lr TEETH 






were as busy as tooth brushes 


there'd be a different stor ry to tell! 


\ ERY early in life, 


fat young fingers 
ire taught to handle a tooth brush efh- 
ciently —day after day under Mother's 
watchful eye, until at last the precious 
habit is firmly formed! 





But what of that other habit which 
lentists everywhere are now preaching 
from the housetops! Do your children 
chew? Do their teeth get that vigorous 
daily exercise which is Nature's own 
method of invigorating, stimulating and 
cleansing? Or has your household, too, 
fallen into the great modern error of 
giving teeth too little work to do? 


Beware! Lazy teeth face an unpleasant 
future. Lack of exercise, caused by ex- 
cess of soft foods in the diet, has made 
modern teeth the victims of many dis- 
tressing ills. If you want your children 
to have well-formed, well-placed, un- 
crowded teeth—if you want them, 
through life, to keep strong, sound, 
beautiful teeth and gums—give them 
from earliest childhood foods that they 
can chew. Let busy teeth complete the 
work that busy tooth brushes have so 
nobly begun. 


Your own dentist will tell you how 
mportant it is to form this habit of 
-hewing. He will give you a list of foods 
that best exercise teeth. And Grape- 
Nuts will probably be high upon his 
list—for this delicious food is famous 
for its benefit to teeth, as well as for the 
nourishment it gives the body. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. It is prepared by a spe- 
cial, carefully-regulated baking process 
that results in a unique and enticing 
crispness. No other food has just this 
crispness. No other food has a flavor 






Health Products, which include als 
Instant Postum, Postum Cerea 


and Post's Bran Chocolate 





Grape Nuts is one of the Post 
>, 


Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 


Ee 


like Grape-Nuts—nut-like, tinged ever 
so delicately with malt sugar. 


Crispness and flavor together make 
it a delight to chew Grape-Nuts thor 
oughly. Try it! See how all the family 
enjoy these crispy golden kernels. And 
remember—Grape-Nuts is one of the 
easiest foods in the world to digest. 
With no tax upon digestion, the body 
receives the splendid nourishment that 
Grape-Nutscontributes. Phosphorus for 
teeth and bones. Proteins for muscle 
and body-building. Iron for the blood. 
Dextrins, maltose and other carbohv- 
drates for heat and energy. And the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite 
. . . Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts is an admirably balanced ration. 


Try it tomorrow morning. Your gro- 
cer sells it, of course. You may wish to 
accept the following offer: 


Free—two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and a booklet on children’s teeth 


© 1928, P. Co., I 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Company, Incorporate, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet, “Long Life 
to Your Children's Teeth."* 


Name 


Street. 





City State 








In Canada,address Canapian Postum Comrany,Lre 
512 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 











Motion Pictures 


For Children 


Reviewed by 


PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 


MONG this month’s pictures, there 
is one which raises a fundamen- 
tal issue for parents who are try- 

ing to guide their children through the 
mazes of the movies. 
AMERICANS (Carl Lacmmile), is a mis- 
educational film, teaching the most as- 
tonishing number of things that aren’t 
so, With such sweetness and light that 
its juvenile audiences are in grave dan- 
ger of having their little nervous sys- 
tems stuffed with a lot of bad reflexes. 
“We Americans” encourages (though 
in utter innocence) bigger and better 
wars, deeper and darker ignorance, and 
red-white-and-bluer patriots. 

As pictures are conventionally judged, 
this is a harmless hodge-podge of stale 
war shots, moldy maxims and unmiti- 
gated mush. The sentiment is so ladled 
on, however, that many of the audience 
who were unable to penetrate its shal- 
low falsity four or five covert 
tears. Nothing is more injurious to a 
child than to link an error with an in- 
tense emotion, and this picture so emo- 
tionalizes falsehoods that they pass too 
easily for truth. 


shed 


Tue Noose (First National). Rich- 
ard Barthelmess in a pretty tense and 
sometimes unconvincing story of a 
young hero-of-the-underworld who al- 
most hangs, but doesn’t because of hap- 
penings that, said Alice, grow “curi- 
ouser and curiouser.” Not very good 
for children. 


Tue Love Mart (First National). 
Beautiful in its photography of old New 
Orleans, this romance is tremendously 
melodramatic, yet realistic and con- 
vincing. Wholly harmless for children 
except perhaps for one very short scene 
of cruelty. A delight to adults. 


THe Crraser (First National). Harry 
gifted comedian of the 
first rank—and this picture is one of 
his funniest. His work suffers, 
CverT, 


Langdon is a 


how- 
from poor direction, and his wide- 
eved blink and = quaint 
three-cornered smile are 
made to seven too 
many times here. But take 
all the children to see 
“The three 
handkerchiefs apiece, for 
youll laugh till you ery. 


order 


Chaser” and 


Two Lovers (Samuel 
Goldwyn) is a likable pic- 
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This picture, WE 





Suitable Pictures for Children 
Beau Sabreur On Your Toes 
Burning Daylight Quality Street 
The Chaser Red Hair 
The Cohans and Kellys Running Wild 
in Paris Shepherd of the 


Simba 


Drums of Love 


The Enemy* The Smart Set 


Four Sons* Square Crooks 
Freckles 
rhe Gaucho 


Sorrell and Son 

, M bl The Trail of “98 
eee Iwo Arabian Knights* 
Let ‘er Go, Gallagher i 
Two Lovers 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 
West Point 

Why Sailors Go Wrong 


Love* 

The Love Mart 
My Best Girl 
The Night Flyer 


* For adolescents, not for young children. 


Pictures of Doubtful Value for Children 
Mother Machree 


Thompson 


The Big City 
Doomsday Sadie 
Finders Keepers The Secret Hour 
The Last C 


The Latest from Paris 


mmand Soft Living 


munrise 


Unsuitable Pictures for Children 


The Legion of the 
Condemned 

\fter Midnight The Noose 

The Devil's Trade Mark We Americans 

Dressed to Kill Wings 


Bringing Up Father 
Chicago 


Chicagt 








cover postage. 


ture, if vou like well-produced romantic 
melodrama about the Middle Ages and 
kings and Spanish princesses who were 
blonde in those days. From the point 
of view of historical accuracy, too, the 
picture is almost enough to be 
classed as an educational film. 


1 
o 
good 


Tue Nicut Fryer (Pathé). Good 
entertainment for children, and for not 
too blasé parents. 

Brincinc Up Fatuer ( Vetro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Vulgar play of 
the lowest order. Tell your children 
that a penny saved is a penny earned. 


1 
norse 


“WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN?” ol 


This pamphlet is a practical guide for parents who are finding the 
“movies” a problem, and gives an outline of important points to be 
considered when selecting movie entertainment for children. 
tells how to get the co-operation of your local producer in order 
to bring the best pictures to your community. 
be mailed to you without cost upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to 
Direct requests to CHitpREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This pamphlet will 


Trait or "98 (Fox). On a nice 
warm afternoon take the children and a 
copy of “Songs of a Sourdough” and 
go to see this picture. You are guar- 
anteed to shiver—either from two hours 
of looking at just plain fifty-below-zero 
weather or from seeing two of the most 
remarkable and exciting and_ techni- 
cally baffling shots ever shown in any 
moving picture. Like Houdini’s rab- 
bits—you'll never be able to figure out 
how they’re produced. “The Trail of 
‘O8” is the best Klondike picture yet. 
It is almost the Best Yet—but not quite. 


Tue CoHans AND KeELtys 1n Paris 
Universal). Harmless as an all-day 
sucker and almost as richly flavored. 
It will not shock either the digestion or 
the morals of the most susceptible child. 
rhe picture is a cross between the cus- 
tard pie comedy of the grand old 
Charley Chaplin days and “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” if you can imagine a rose thickly 
covered with custard. Positively guar- 
anteed to keep everybody howling and 
to teach nobody anything about the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. A 
fine picture—of its kind, if you know 
what that is. 


Wary Sattors Go Wronc (For). 
This picture is about as good comedy 
as you could ever wish for. And when 
comedy can be kept going at top speed 
for six reels, you may be pretty sure 
it’s worth seeing, if, that is, you take 
vour children and for two hours prom- 
ise to forget the higher life. And if 
vou don’t laugh when the crocodile who 
has swallowed five thousand dollars is 
fed with a large dipperful of castor oil 
—well, your children will suffer from 


1 
} 


no such inhibitions! 
THe Bic City (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Vayer). Hundred per cent melodrama 
in which Lon Chaney is disguised com- 
pletely by having no disguise whatever. 
Hundred per cent clean, ditto exciting, 
with an original plot. Many parents 
will object to this picture, 
however, which tells 
f two gangs of thieves 
stealing from each other. 
Others will object because 
of the impossibility of the 
plot, wherein a sweet in- 
nocent converts from bold, 
bad thievehood a perfectly 
dreadful, cauliflower-eared 
gunman. 


It also 





















Let the children 
play store 
































y WHEN the children play store it is well to 
a let them “sell” foods which will not do their 
A : digestion any harm. So often the merchan- 
dise is consumed by the little grocer himself! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ideal for chil- 
dren. They have their place not only for 
breakfast, but for supper and afternoon 
lunch as well. When the children want 
something to eat after school, give them 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—dry or with milk. 

Other Kellogg Cereals are Pep Bran 
Flakes, Krumbles, ALL-BRAN, Kellogg’s 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee 
Hag—“real coffee minus caffeine.” 

















s KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a set of your recipes. 


e ID sci suncinstitinpimenigininninisnisicimaniannssitiiepnmtnigigmeninjaiicnmpmmmnmngnasseniis ' pepmienen 


Address - 





For Advertising Policy see page 56. 33 









































Crayola Fun 
for 
Summer Days 


Instill the love of flowers into the 
and teach 
them the beauty of the out-of-doors. 


hearts of your children 
One of the simplest and surest ways 
of doing this is to let the child draw 
the flowers he sees as he sees them— 


touched by the brush of Nature. 


Using Figure A as a pattern, cut a 


flower from folded paper, open it 
up, and draw in the lines suggested 
in Figure B. With his Crayora 
Crayons your child can now color 
the flower to suit his fancy—and 
you can easily guide his fancy to- 
ward real flower colors. 


The same pattern may be used to 
make a border. Just trace a row of 
flowers on plain white paper, and 


color them with CRAYOLA. 


CrRAYOLA Wax Crayons are a source 


of never-ending joy to every child, 


and prove a fascinating pastime for 


They 
assortments of 8 to 24 


a warm summer afternoon. 
come in 
colors, with the name CrayoLta Wax 
Crayon on the yellow and green box. 
Be sure to ask for Crayota for best 


results. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CRAYOLA 


“The best known crayon in the world” 
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Part One—Beginnings 


“ DON’T know much about music 
myself, but I do want my children 
to. What ought I to do about it?” 

That question has been put to this 
department many times. Mr. W. H. 
Hadow, in his introduction to Scholes’ 
“Listener’s Guide to Music,” makes the 
statement that “the power of enjoying 
and loving the best music is not a rare 
and special privilege, but the natural 
inheritance of everyone who has ear 
enough to distinguish one tune from an- 
other, and wit enough to prefer order 
to incoherence.” 

The development of the wit to prefer 
order to incoherence is a matter of the 
child’s formal education, and is not our 
concern at present, but you want to 
assure yourself of his ability to dis- 
tinguish one tune from another in order 
that he may up to enjoy and 
appreciate music, even though not a 
musician born. This is the point at 
which you can help him. 

Your initial task is to open his ears, 
to make him alive and sensitive to the 
sounds about him. The younger you 
can catch him for this operation, the 
better. Between the first 
years he is alive and rece] tive, and, as 
you will see, the training you give him 
is no strain. 

The recognition of rhythm is the first 


row 


and second 


step, and he need not go far to get it, 
for rhythm is all about him. Let the 
tiny child living in the country sense 
the regular beat in the chirp of the 
crickets, the droning of locusts, the 


timed repetition of the meadow-lark’s 
call, the crunch-crunch of wagon-wheels 
and the chugging of the motor-boat en- 
gine. If you yourself have never no- 
ticed these things before, is the 
time for vou to begin, with him. 

Or, if he lives in the city, you can 
nuke use of ticking clocks, footsteps 
on the pavement, church-bells and auto- 
mobile engines. You are expected to 
do nothing except feel the beat your- 
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Music for the Whole Family 


by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 





self, and nod, or clap, or tap the foot, 
or beat time, or pat his baby hand, or 
sway the body, expressing the pulsation 
in any way you prefer, and encouraging 

It is a game, to be 
the mood is right 


him to do the same. 
played whenever 
for it. 

[I have seen a baby of nine months 
jigging up and down in his baby-yard 
in perfect time to a simple tune whistled 
by his father. 


HIS elementary expression of the 

rhythm in common sounds leads to 
its expression in marching and clap- 
ping to simple tunes. There are but 
two rhythms, the two-beat, and the 
three-beat, which the year-old child is 
quick to distinguish from each other. 
He marches to the beat of one-two, he 
he takes one long and two short steps 
to the beat of one-two-three. The radio 
or Victrola will provide the necessary 
music, you can have one child or 
a number of children expressing 
rhythms most happily. 


and 


While he is learning to feel rhythms 
with you, you may also be training him 
listinguish pitch. The elementary 
preparation for this can be worked in 
y, at almost any time and 
place. At his lunch, for example, strike 
with your knife a plate, then a glass, 
then several glasses filled with different 
amounts of water. See how quickly the 
child will raise his hand higher or lower, 
ling as the note he hears is higher 
Take the child’s 
whistle, let him blow it, then have him 
sing the 1 hears. Sing a higher 
or a lower note, yourself, and see if he 
recognizes the difference. Encourage 
him to imitate sounds—the song of the 
robin, the crow of the rooster, the toot 
ot he auto! obile horn. Here, too, com- 
mon sounds may be utilized, but con- 
merely thoughtlessly. 

One mother used to train her two 
year-old child’s ear by calling him al- 
Ways in a musical interval—octaves, 


to ¢ 


a "1 
intormal 


accor<¢ 


ey as ea ae 
or lower tn the scale. 


1ote he 


structively, not 











fifths, or thirds, and have him reply in 
the same or reverse order. 

And while we are on that subject, 
ive a thought to your voice when you 
are with your child. You may not be 
ible to sing a note, but you can speak 
agreeable tone, with rhythmic 
idences, which he will be quick to ab- 
orb into that growing musical con- 
ciousness of his. 

Musical toys may stand you in good 
stead in this business of ear-training. 
Buy him a xylophone when he is very 
ttle, and see how quickly he learns to 
trike tunes without any help, how in- 
tinctively he finds his way about from 


in an 


the upper to the lower register, with 
but few mistakes. Harmonicas, toy 
trumpets, whistles, all have their place 
n opening his ears to rhythm and 


melody. 
These are but a few suggestions, de- 
signed to indicate rather than prescribe 


course that may be followed. Miss 
Harriette Brower’s little book, “Home 
tiarriette rower ittle OOK, ome 
Helps in Music Study,” gives, very 


fully and pleasantly, a number of other 
ways of catching the potential musician 
young. 


Next month we shall discuss further 


home training in music for the pre- 
school child. June is the month for the 
kind of music that “climbs to a soul in 


grass and flowers.” It is the month of 
madrigals and merriment, of youth and 
rebirth, of music that quickens and 
renews. 

It is essential, in the where 
music is to be the family daily bread, 
that a player piano or a talking machine 
be part of the equipment. I have listed 
below a number of records, selected for 
their seasonal timeliness. 


Piano Rolls 


An den Friihling (Grieg) Played 
by Clarence Adler 


’ 
home 


pe) aes 
The Trout (Schubert - Liszt) 
Played by Carreras 
Welte-Mignon (C7755) ...... 2.00 
Vogel als Prophet (Schumann) 
Played by Godowsky 
cee) 2.00 
Butterfly Etude, Op. 25, No. 9 
(Chopin) Played by Levitzki 
Ampico (57702H) ........... 2.00 
Hark, Hark, the Lark ( Schubert- 
Liszt) Played by Paderewski 
Welte-Mignon (C1261) ..... . 2.00 
Records 
Voices of Spring (Strauss) 
Played by Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Columbia (50054D) ...... ree 
Year’s at the Spring (Beach) 
A gt | ee .. 1.00 
Carnaval des Animaux (Saint- 
_ Saens ) 
Columbia (Masterworks, Set 81, 
fo OP ern eee oe 6.00 
Moment Musicale (Schubert) 
Philadelphia Orchestra ; Rosa- 
mund Ballet Music 
FOU Ghee 6060s enaddees 1.50 
Solveig’s Sunshine Song (Grieg) 
by Lucy Marsh 
FOP GEROeP etasviccceccsn UE 
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VITA 


GLASS 








Thame Mae RES US Pad FE 


Therays of 
sunlight that tan 
the skin and 
build vitality 
now brought in- 
doors by Vita }} 
Glass windows. 

















New Energy~ 
New Health~ 
Stronger Bodies~ 


Through Windows of VITA GLASS 


had to keep her hands tied up all 
winter— 

“Last October we had Vita Glass 
installed in three south windows of 


V INDOW glass a valuable aid 
to health? Yes, so valuable 

that many hospitals are utilizing it 

in the treatment of every patient! 


Vita Glass has made this possible. 
Vita Glass, which is now available 
for every home. This remarkable 
new window glass admits the vital 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight — the 
life-giving rays now recognized by 
doctors as essential to sturdy, full- 
blooded health. 


Ordinary window glass shuts them 
out—robs the indoor daylight of its 
tonic effect. But Vita Glass brings 
them indoors every day — summer 
and winter—helps to prevent and 
ward off colds, pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis and rickets. 

Here’s what one mother writes 
about her little girl, after only seven 
months’ use of Vita Glass: 

“She has been afflicted since birth. 
. .» Added to her other burdens, she 
has had eczema every winter of her 
life—such a severe case that I have 


a sunroom, and the change in her 
has been almost miraculous. She has 
had absolutely no eczema all winter, 
and her whole general condition is 
so improved that everyone marvels 
at it.” 


An unusually strong endorsement, 


you may think. Yet we have re- 
ceived many letters from parents, 
schools and hospitals—all giving 


first-hand evidence of the ability of 
Vita Glass to bring outdoor health 
to children indoors 


Vita Glass looks like ordinary win- 
dow glass. Has all of its properties 
—and lets in more light, too. Can be 
installed easily in any home. 


Fill in the coupon and forward to 
us. We will gladly send full infor- 
mation. The Vitaglass Corporation, 
Dept. A-5, 50 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








VITAGLASS CORPORATION, 
Dept. A-6, 50 E. 42d St., New York, N, Y. 


ITA 


@ Waset MARE PEG US PAT. OFF 


(LASS 


© V. C., 1928 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion Vita Glass. I 
ested in Vita Glass for the home. 


on am particularly inter- 


Name 
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Mothers 
meet these 
two extremes 








VERY small son and daughter suc- 
E cumbs to the delightful flavor of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. This is 
convenient for mothers who have 
youngsters with appetites varying 
from real hunger that must be satis- 
fied to indifference that needs to be 
constantly overcome. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is particu- 
larly appropriate to the diet needs of 
children. As all mothers know they 
differ from those of adults. The years 
of growth, the tremendous expendi- 
ture of energy, must be provided for. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has the 
ability to repair tissue and build 
muscle, to supply fuel for activity. 


Big son will want his Beech-Nut 
thick on a man-sized slice of bread. 
All children like the surprise sand- 
wiches made by spreading Beech- 
Nut on one slice and jam, or some 
other favorite, on the other. The 
Beech-Nut reputation is full assurance 
of purity and finest quality. 


eech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


. 
JO 





| FEEDING the FAMILY 


A Nutrition Primer for Children and Adults 


H, DEAR,” 

sighed one of 

my  triends 
the other day, “I 
read in the paper 
morning that 
they had just found 
vitamin — 
another thing to 
worry about in plan- 
ning the children’s 
meals!” Perhaps 
some of you have 
felt like that 
sionally after read- 


ing a detailed article 


this 


1 
anotnel 





occa- 





by EDITH M. BARBER 


Consultant in Food and Nutrition 


language alphabet. If 
this is ingrained as 
firmly as it should 
be the family will be 
automatically well- 
fed, ifi—and this is 
important—the food 
is well combined, 
well prepared and is 
actually eaten. In 
later articles we will 
have more to say in 
regard to the factors 
of marketing and 
cooking in the nutri- 
tion problem. 

As you will note, 








one despairs of ever completely under- 
standing it. 
Fortunately the 
principles of the science of nutrition is 
is not neces- 


application of the 


comparatively simple. It 
sary for the woman who plans the meals 
for her family to concern herself di- 
rectly with any one of the vitamins or 
proteins, for instance, as a separate 
factor, because the findings of the nutri- 
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tionists can be interpreted in terms of 
everyday foods. 

AM going to put these findings into 

a few sentences which may serve as a 
Nutrition Primer. Their accuracy may 
be taken for granted and on this simple 
foundation may be built the structure 
which will furnish health protection, as 
far as food is concerned, for the family. 

First—A quart of milk for each child, 
and a pint for each adult each day. 
(Part of this may be used in the cook- 
ing. It is a sood plan to include at 
least one milk dish a day for children 
and grown-ups alike.) 

Second—Plenty of fruits and vege- 
tables each day; fresh or canned fruit 
always including orange or tomato juice 
each day or a leafy vegetable such as 
lettuce, cabbage or spinach as well as 
at least two other vegetables or fruits, 
fresh or canned. 

Third—A whole cereal used in the 
form of breakfast food or bread at least 
once each day. 

Fourth—An egg or at least an egg 
volk for each child, and where possible 
for the adults each day. 

Fifth—Meat. fish or eggs or cheese 
once a day. 

Sixth—Plenty of bread, butter and 
cereals, some sugar, preferably used as 
flavoring for desserts rather than in 
e form of candy between meals. 

In the above paragraphs we find the 
Nutrition Alphabet which may be taken 
” in the 


tn 


for granted as are the “A-B-C’'s 


by Christina Rossetti, 
Ala lan 


on the _ nutrition 

ee anems = ; 
preblem. It seem Bread and milk for breakfast” 
socomplicated,seems — pyom “Sing Song,’ 
to have so many puz published 
zling tactors. that 


the Nutrition Primer 
is elastic, as it must 
rcmillan be to cover a whole 
family problem. It 
allows for minor differences in the the- 
ories of pediatricians in the feeding of 
children. Your family physician may 
advise a delay in adding meat to the 
child’s food until he is five or more. 
Your neighbor’s doctor, perhaps, in- 
cludes it in the diet list early in life. 
Your physician perhaps advises raw 
vegetables very early for the child while 
the other physician delays in this re- 
spect. Both lists, however, are based 
on the same principles and include: 

(1) Tissue-building foods (proteins) 
—milk, meat, fish, eggs, cheese, nuts, 
legumes. 

(2) Bone-building foods (minerals, 
vitamins )—milk, eggs, vegetables. 

(3) Regulating (minerals, 
vitamins) — milk, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits, whole grains. 

(4) Protective foods (minerals, vita- 
mins )—milk, eggs, vegetables, fruits, 
whole grains, liver. 

(5) Fuel or energy foods (starches, 
sugars, fats)—bread, cereals, sweets. 


for ds 


T is difficult to classify foods fairly 
I as almost all of them have more than 
one kind of food value. There are a 
few exceptions to this, sugar and some 
fats are “fuel” foods and provide only 
material for heat and energy which is 
measured by the now well-known cal- 
orie. Few starches are “pure,” as we 
get our supply from cereals which sup- 
ply other food essentials as well. These 
foods are important, as they supply 
“fuel” for energy, which we use up 
each day, quickly and inexpensively. 
They are, however, the least necessary 
of all foods as every food will supply 
us with fuel in connection with its 
other attributes. 

Children depend for their protein or 
tissue-building food first of all on milk. 
The adult may use this as a partial 
protein supply, but its real importance 

(Continued on page 38) 
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still oa your milk 





on the doorstep ? 


Hew many things do we 
buy today in the same form 
—of the same quality—that peo- 
ple bought twenty years ago? 
Not clothes or hats or stockings 
or houses, or even most of our 
articles of food. Are you using 
milk in the same old form? 
There’s a more up-to-date way 
Evaporated Milk in cans, from 
your grocer. Perhaps you have 
thought of Evaporated Milk only 
as something used by people 
who couldn’t get any other kind 
of milk. Many thousands of 
people know it as the modern, 
up-to-date milk supply for every 
cream and milk use. 


What Qualities Do You 
Want In Milk? 

RICHNESS? Evaporated Milk 
is more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk. 

SAFETY? Evaporated Milk in 
cans 1s the safest milk in existence. 

PURITY? Evaporated Milk 


is pure milk—nothing added to 
it—its purity absolutely protected 
by the sealed container. 

CONVENIENCE? It keeps 
fresh and sweet on your pantry 
shelf—equal to any demand for 
cream or milk. 


ECONOMY? It takes the 
place of cream—at less than half 
the cost—and makes better, more 
wholesome food. Diluted to suit 
any need you have for milk, it 
costs no more—in many places 
less—than ordinary milk. 


The Guaranty 

Evaporated Milk is rich be- 
cause sixty per cent. of the water 
of ordinary milk is taken from 
it. It is safe because it is steri- 
lized in sealed cans—it is abso- 
lutely free from anything that 
can harm health. It is always 
pure and fresh and sweet because 
the pure, fresh milk, carefully 
protected until it comes to the 
country plants, is then perfected 





by the sterilization in the sealed 


container. The sterilization and 
the sealed can protect the fresh 
milk from everything that could 
destroy its freshness. It comes 
to you as fresh as when it left 
the farm—as safe as if there were 
not a germ in the universe. 


The Up-To-Date Standard 
of Quality 


Evaporated Milk is not a sub- 
stitute for milk—it is milk. It 
is not poor milk—it is the richest 
milk you can buy. It is not 

“cheap”? milk—it is economical 
milk. It is milk in the richest, 
safest, most wholesome form. It ~ 
marks the end of long, long 
effort to provide a safe, rich 
milk supply for everybody. 
Grocers everywhere have it. 


Send for Our Booklets 





| EvaAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
962 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 


booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name - 


Street 





City 
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Richer ~ safer~more shaeear more economical than any other milk 
ie Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf 
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For Advertising Policy see page 56. 


FIG & BRAN 


~2] Delicious Bran Breakfast Food [-- 


C oer s 


Hearn 


“Every case of constipation 
can be cured without drugs” 


Keep the 
Energy of ‘Youth 


RAN is nature’s own gentie stimu- 
lant to the bowels. Figs is another. 
And Savita yeast extract helps to 
regulate body functions by energizing the 


digestive tract. In Fig-Bran all three of 


these precious substances are combined 
in a most delightful breakfast food. 

Its bran keeps the bowels active just as 
a bit of bran in the mouth keeps the tongue 
busy until disposed of. Luscious California 
figs add a rare flavor. The Savita yeast 
extract contributes iron and vitamin so 
essential to blood and tissue building. 

But Fig-Bran is more than a laxative. 
It is a real, appetizing food that everyone 
likes. It is ready to serve with milk or 


cream or fruit juices. Children eat Fig- 
Bran with benefit and relish. 

Fig-Bran is but one Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Health Food that combines whole- 
someness, flavor and relief from constipa- 
tion. Your local Health Food Center has 
the complete line with descriptive literature 
on each. Start now with Fig-Bran and 
learn how delicious real health foods 
can be. 


Write today for ** Healthful Living” — 


a 60 page illustrated booklet written by 
the leading nutrition expert. Outlines 
with recipes the famous Battle Creek Diet 
System. Sent free upon request. Also 
name of nearest authorized dealer. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department B-6 , Battle Creek, Mich. 























Send a Gift Subscription 
to the Baby’s 
Parents 
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Recommended 
PATTERNS 


cCALL’S printed patterns may 
be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country and from 
CurtpreNn, The Magazine for Par- 
ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. X. 
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| been explained in this detail. 
| these simple rules, live by the “Primer” 
|}and you will not have to worry about 














Feeding The Family 
(Continued from page 36) 


in the adult’s diet is on account of its 
mineral and vitamin content. Its im 
portance in the diet of the child is on 
account of its protein, mineral and vita- 
min content. The protein in the child’s 
diet is later supplemented by eggs, meat 
and other protein foods. Egg yolk is 
now added very early to the infant's 
food, but for the sake of minerals and 
vitamins rather than for proteins. 

Minerals and vitamins help build bone 
and blood and consequently stimulate 
growth and protect from diseases of 
various types known as deficiency dis- 
eases. Rickets, scurvy, polyneuritis and 
goiter are the best known of these 
During abnormal conditions in which 
these food essentials are lacking, symp- 
toms of these diseases will be so acute 
that they are easily recognized. It has 
been found, however, that among chil- 
dren and some adults there may be sub- 
acute conditions which are directly 
traceable to a lack of enough of certain 
minerals and vitamins. The minerals 
for which special provision must be 
made are calcium, phosphorus and iron. 

Milk is the chief dependence for cal- 
cium and also gives us phosphorus. 
Meat, eggs, vegetables and whole grains 
also supply phosphorus. Eggs, certain 
vegetables and fruits, and meat supply 
iron. It has been found comparatively 
recently that liver has a particular value 
in rebuilding the blood in anemia and 
conditions caused by a lack of iron. 

For vitamin A we will depend upon 
butter, cream, egg yolk, spinach, cod- 
liver oil, carrots, tomatoes, pineapple. 
prunes, avocadoes. Vitamin A is gradu- 
ally destroyed by exposure to the air 
especially during cooking, canning or 
drying. 


Ho vitamin B we will depend upon 
whole grains, nuts, yeast products, 
legumes, spinach, tomatoes, asparagus, 
egg yolk and milk. 

For vitamin C we will depend on 
oranges, lemons, tomatoes, pineapple, 
raspberries, cabbage, lettuce, onions, tur- 
nips, potatoes. Vitamin C is easily de- 
stroyed by cooking, drying and canning 
except in the presence of acids. 

For vitamin D we will depend upon 
cod-liver oil, egg volk, vegetables, whole 


| milk Vitamin D is more stable than 


vitamin A to heat, oxidation and saponi- 
fication. 


For vitamin E, about which less is 


| known just now than about the others 


we can safely depend upon a varied 
diet which includes other food essen- 
tials. It has been found, so far, in 
wheat germ, lettuce, other greens and 
in some vegetables. 

For vitamins which are now being 
investigated, we can in all likelihood 
depend upon the same varied diet. 

If you have read through to this 
point, go back and check the Nutrition 


| Primer and you will find that it covers 


practically all the factors which have 


Apply 


the latest vitamin until I let you know 
to the contrary! 
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Suppers 
fo 


Children 


ws weather suppers for 
children should be light 
and refreshing, but they need to 
be well balanced and nourish- 
ing, to provide the energy that 
growing little bodies need, 
especially on hot days. 
Here are some menus to help 
you with this problem. 
Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Hot Molasses Cake Apple Sauce 
Cocoa 
r r ry 
. Alphabet Soup 
Creamed Chicken in Biscuit Cases 
Chocolate Custard Sugar Cookies 
ry 5 ry 
_ Corn Flakes 
Fresh Strawberry Biscuit Tarts 
Cocoa 
r 7 7 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
of Peanut Butter Bread 
Orange Cup Cakes 
Milk 


Discriminating mothers every- 
where use Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking 
Powder, be- 
cause it is so 
pure and whole- 
: some. And it 
: always leavens 
perfectly. 


Contains no alum; 
leaves no bitter taste 


Free! 


The Royal booklet ‘‘Making 
Biscuits’’ contains recipes for 
Peanut Butter Bread, Biscuit 
Shortcakes and many other de- 
licious quick breads, biscuits, 
muffins. Mail the coupon for a 
free copy. 








THE Royat Bakinc Powper Co. 

Dept. F, 121 East 42nd St., New York City 

Please send one free copy of the booklet 
Making Biscuits.” 
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Young America Goes Abroad 
(Continued from page 21) 
rapidity that will surprise you. Even 
reading signs becomes exciting under 

these circumstances. 
A regular allowance for each child 
budgeted in advance, makes sightseeing 


much less for it 


arduous, does away 
with the petty teasing for souvenirs, 
post-cards, admission fees, gifts and 
pleasures not included in your plan. 


The child who discovers that by indulg- 
ing himself too freely he loses the pleas- 
ure of returning with gifts, the child 
who makes his choice between the per- 
manent possession of a book or a pic- 
ture to be had at a low price and the 
transitory delights of a foreign movie 
learns a valuable lesson. 

Hobbies supply a thread on which to 
hang many excursions from the beaten 
path. Your child may have a special 
interest in  hand-illuminated manu- 
scripts, rare books. folk songs, costumes 
or what not. It is the many oppor- 
tunities in the Old World for the 
indulgence of such interests that makes 
it doubly important that such hobbies 
should be encouraged in children. 


LWAYS throughout your travels 

you will need to have on hand a 
large, self-renewing supply of toler- 
ance. You want the children to appre- 
ciate things and people the more, in 
proportion as they differ from that 
which is recognized and accepted in 
America. Our countrymen abroad are 
much criticized for their insistence on 
their Americanism. They insulate them- 
selves against the electrifying influence 
of new folkways, they glory in their 
nationalism. And they do it audibly. 
Children are distinctly creatures of 
habit with an intense degree of herd 
instinct. They never depart from clan 
custom if they can help it, and they 
look askance at, or, worse still, ridicule 
anyone who does. You must prepare 
them for the fact that, from the minute 
they leave the steamer, they will find 
one unaccustomed thing after another. 
Feather beds, sketchy bath accommoda- 
tions or none, no ice-water, left-hand 
traffic, odd class distinctions, different 
names for everyday articles, ultra-leis- 
urely business methods, peculiar ideas 
on fresh air, food, and clothing—all 
these they will meet, and more, besides. 
Help them to meet them receptively 
and without prejudice. 

From the foregoing, you have doubt- 
less already concluded that this prepara- 
tion for a trip to Europe cannot be a 
hurried affair. It may easily be the 
work of a child’s lifetime. It must be 
a matter of leisurely approach on the 
parents’ part. of peaceful penetration of 
the child’s mind. For the child’s atti- 
tude must be co-operative if he is to 
embark on this trip eagerly and in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind. The moment 
his antagonism is aroused by tactless 
insistence upon some point, that point 
is lost, for the time being, and negotia- 
tions can be resumed only at a much 
later date, and with double precautions 
against a renewal of opposition. Let 
the children feel that they are planning 
their own trip as much as possible. 

















How <A 
to Make All | ri 
Children Relish Milk 


CHOOL and health officials have 

discovered that children who 
ordinarily “turn up their noses” at 
milk, drink it with the greatest 
relish when served with Sitone’s 
Straws. It’s as much of a treat as 
drinking “sod..” 

It’s so easy to keep Stone’s Straws 
in the house for serving milk to 
children and for serving with other 
drinks, too. The 10c Home Pack- 
age contains several weeks’ supply. 


Stone’s Straws also prevent 


gulping, thereby aiding digestion. 
Machine made, they're absolutely 
sanitary. Get the Home Package 


today at your druggist’s. 
STONE STRAW CORPORATION 
General Offices: Washington, D. C. 
“Made in Washington—the Nation’s Capital” 











Get thie Home Package 
at Your Drugéist’s — 10c 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 39 
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AVE you noticed that when 
you boil spinach, the amount 
of water in the pan increases? 

That is because spinach is mostly 
water. It contains iron and other 
minerals. As the boiling continues, 
these valuable elements are re- 
leased in the boiling water and 
poured down the sink. Baby gets 
the residue! 


Now science has found a way— 
easy, sure—to save this important 
part of baby’s food. Just enclose it 
in the clean, white folds of Pat-a-par 
and boil it. And the vegetables will 
steam-cook in their own juices! 


Anne Pierce, food authority, has 
prepared a_ delightful booklet— 
“Vegetable Parchment Comes into 
the Kitchen.” Send for it today— 


packages of PATAPAR for $1.00. 


The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Original Makers of 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 


The Paterson Parchment Paper 
ompany, 

Patapar Division 

Passaic, N. J. 


Enclosed find $1.00 tadd 10c for postage 
west of re yy 


packages of PA TA APAR; 


free) Anne Pierce’s booklet. 


also (included 


Name 
Address 


City... 


Please send three 
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TRADE SECRETS 


Concerning Child Rearing and Homemaking 


Trade 
One dollar will be 


If you have 
us briefly? 


Recipe for Home-Made 
Children 

Take two large measures of parental 
love. Leaven with a goodly portion of 
common sense. Sweeten well with 
patience. Season with a judicious mix- 
ture of praise and censure. Combine 
with understanding. Apply the above 
mixture with persistence for twenty odd 
vears for best results —RF. S. D., Valle: 
Cottage, ee 

a 4 
Labor-Saving Device 

When our three-year-old 
was promoted to the family table, | 
bought one-half yard of good quality 
oilcloth, cut it in two painted a border 
about three-quarters of an inch all the 
way around on each one, one blue and 
one rose, and trimmed them with nur- 
sery decalcomanias. Susie is terribly 
proud of her tablecloth and it is cer- 
tainly a relief for mother.—JVrs. L. IV. 
B., Clark’s Summit, Pa. 

“oe 


A Happy Bedtime Hour 

I find that since I have been spend- 
ing a half hour each evening reading 
to the children, I have “killed several 
birds with one stone.” First of all, it 
has eliminated that harassing half to 
three-quarters of an hour I used to 
spend getting the younger children to 
bed. They gave up their play with the 
greatest reluctance, and then spent 
double the time necessary to prepare 
for bed, in spite of many admonitions. 
Now they are so eager for the reading 
hour that they often “surprise” me by 
getting undressed, washing hands, faces 
and teeth, before they have been called. 
Next, I no longer find it necessary to 
continually remind the older children to 
start and finish the evening meal dishes. 
We are usually through eating by a lit- 
tle after six o’clock and now the dishes 
are done by six-thirty. They seem as 
eager as the little ones for our reading 
together. One of the boys hustles his 
little three-year-old brother into the 
bedroom and undresses him, while the 
little girls hasten their preparation, so 
that by six-forty we are ready to begin. 
I usually start with a story suitable to 
the baby, after which he amuses himself 
while I read to the others. The last 
advantage of this program is not. of 
course, the least. The children are be- 
coming acquainted with good books.— 


Mrs. E. Longmont, Colo. 
oe 


daughter 


Miniature Swimming Pool 
I have not as yet met very great dif- 
ficulties in keeping my very active boy 
of twenty months out of mischief. I 
aim to keep him surrounded with some 
interesting activity and by keeping busy 
he keeps out of mischief. 
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Secrets that may prove 
paid for any 


Managing Editor, CuH1LpREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 


helpful to others, won't you tell them to 
contribution published here. Address 


Ave., N.Y.C. 


He is especially fond of water. We 
live in a very rural section without an) 
city conveniences. I dug a hole in the 
backyard into which a large galvanized 
tub would fit. My husband took a piece 
of one-fourth inch wire and welded the 
two ends together to form a circle 
which would exactly fit the bottom oi 
the tub. Over this I sewed a clotl 
and placed it in the bottom of the tul 
to prevent wet feet from slipping 
When in need of a half hour of gay- 
ety, lukewarm water is placed in the 
tub and littke Henry, with only his 
‘trunks” on. goes laughing and splash- 
ing in the water. When not in use the 
tub can be overturned in the hole and 
the sand box set on top of it.—Mrs. 
H. A., Wauwatosa, Wis 


cs 4 


First Aid to Orderliness 

My problem of keeping the children’s 
toys picked up, especially in the living- 
room, has been solved by establishing 
Forfeit Box. At the end of the day 
gather all the playthings which have 
been forgotten, such as paper dolls, pen 
cils, beads, balls, hockey sticks, and so 
forth, and put them in the Forfeit Box 
until the owner can redeem them. This 
may be done by performing some task, 
errand or job which helps Mother or 
Dad.— Mrs. D. WW. G., Mass. 

Qf. 


For the Sun Bath 

In giving my four months old baby 
her daily sun bath, I have had great 
difficulty in keeping her eyes shaded 
and yet allowing her to get as much sun 
as possible. I finally hit upon the idea 
of the sun visor. Since I could not buy 
one small enough for Baby I measured 
her little head and took a large tuck 
in the head band of my own visor and 
also in the strap that goes across the 
top. The result was a perfectly fitting 
little eye shade that gives ample pro- 
tection and yet lets the health-giving 
rays of the sun shine upon her head. No 
amount of exercise causes the visor to 
slip because it just fits, being made to 
order—Mrs. M. M. L., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


a . a 


Relieving Holiday After-Effects 

Recently, an extended visit to 
indulgent relatives, my two children 
became so finicky in appetite and so 
touchy in disposition that each day was 
one long tantrum. After two days of 
this, I decided something must be done, 
and that “something” was to put them 
on a so-called liquid diet. After twelve 
hours of this regime there was a notice- 
able improvement in dispositions and 
appetites—Mrs. IV. A. P., Oregon City, 
Ore. 
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Are you giving 
BABY’S TEETH 


the proper care? 
Send for book describing 


this new method advised 
by baby specialists 


DenTAL and medical authorities are im- 
pressing upon mothers the vital impor- 
tance of the baby teeth. It is now real- 
ized that failure to give them proper 
care may impair the child’s health and 
cause the permanent teeth to come in 
crowded and crooked. The _ leading 
magazine on baby health and child care 
recently stated: 


“Decayed first teeth mean im- 
perfect mastication and poor di- 
gestion. Their care is a major, 
not minor, matter as erroneously 
supposed for so many years.” 


BABYDENT, the formula of a well-known 
children’s dental specialist, is the first 
safe, scientific and convenient dentifrice 
made expressly for babies from five 
months to three years. It comes in an 
attractive metal box, containing a jar of 
mild, pure Cream with sanitary Finger 
Applicators for applying it. 


The taste of BAnypeNT is so pleasant that 
your baby will sit quiet during the 
massage and cleansing. Its regular use 
keeps the teeth free from stains which 
are the forerunners of decay. It helps 
to soothe the pain that often accompanies 
teething. Baby specialists, physicians 
and dentists have given BABYDENT en- 
thusiastic approval. 


-Rabyden 


jn BABY GUMS and TEETH 


FREE 


“The Care of Baby Gums 
and Teeth” is a_ book 
which gives facts every 
mother should know to 
insure sound teeth and 
healthy gums for her 
baby. Send for free copy, 
Children’s Clinical Lab- 
oratory, Dept. B-3, Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 





Mail the Coupon 
| Children’s Clinical Laboratory, | 
Dept. B-3, Granville, N. Y. | 
Send me, without charge, your book, | 
| “The Care of Baby Gums and Teeth.” 
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The Discipline of Highly 
Intelligent Children 
(Continued from page 19) 


child. Such sanctions for conduct as 
“Because | say so,” or “Because that 
is the way” have little weight. The 
intelligent are unable to give blind 
obedience, but are constantly examining 
the sources of authority, and demanding 
valid reasons for everything. 

Another highly intelligent child was 
being trained in manners. At the age 
of six preferred to say, 
“Hello!” to visitors in the household, 
instead of the required “Good morning, 
Mrs. Finally, after persist- 
ent instruction on an arbitrary basis 
(“That is not the way to talk”) she 
dropped *Hello,” and substituted “Good 
morning” but still she did not add “Mr. 
or Mrs. — 


T last there came a morning when 
Aisne was told that she could no longer 
otfer any greeting at all, unless she 
would “speak nicely,” and add the name 
of the person addressed. She stood 
irresolute for several minutes, and then 
muttered, “What's the use 

Her mother said, “I'll tell you the use. 
Children from good homes are known by 
the fact that they use people’s names 
when speaking to them. Children who 
greet people without using names are 
thought to come from rude homes. Do 
you want people to suppose you come 
trom a rude home ?” 

The reason given sufficed. The child 
agreed that she wished to be considered 
as coming from a good home, and there- 
after used the prescribed form of greet- 
ing. 

The single most important factor in 
the discipline of a gifted child is par- 
ental example. If the parent is not a 
worthy model, the child is likely to 
turn away from his authority, and to 
look elsewhere for guidance. Fortu- 
nately, most very intelligent children 
fall by heredity into the hands of su- 
perior parents. 

It is obvious that for the best dis- 
cipline, the parent must be more intelli- 
gent than the child. With the most 
gifted children, this may quite early be- 
come a problem, since such a child by 
the age of ten years is as intelligent as, 
or more intelligent than the average 
adult. Unless both parents are very 
superior, therefore, it may happen that 
the child, while still very immature 
physically and emotionally, comes to ex- 
ceed a parent in comprehension of life 
situations. Then the problem of disci- 
pline becomes hard to solve. 

When an individual has reached a 
certain “mental age” he begins to ask, 
“What am I going to be?” This ques- 
tion probably first becomes insistent and 
serious with the average child at about 
the mental age of twelve years. But 
the very intelligent child begins to ask 
this question as early as seven or eight 
years of age. He gradually formulates 
some sort of life-plan which has an 
active influence over his choice when 
alternatives of conduct present them- 
selves. The wise parent, by showing 

(Continued on next page) 
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~Mother— 


give your baby 
_ daily sun baths 
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Sunlight is the greatest health tonic for 
babies. All doctors agree to this. Sun baths 
| given to babies whenever and wherever the 


| sun shines, build strong, sturdy bodies. The 
sun’s rays cure and prevent many diseases. 


al 
Sun Suits 


| permit the rays of the sun to radiate health 
to little bodies. Designed at the request of 
a doctor, they protect, 
too, and give the child 
proper training in mod- 
esty. Tiny arms, shoul- 
ders, chest, legs and 
particularly back and 
spine, are left bare. 
Soon a brown little 
body is the “perfect 
picture of health.” 

~ Dress your baby in 
a a Sun Suit of brilliant 
California colors. Save 
laundering and work. 
Ideal summer sunshine 





SUN SUIT (FRONT) 


iad garments. 
4 Cotton, each $1.00 
(For play and sun bath- 
“= ing). Wool, each $1.50 
«> (For wear in water). 


Buy them at your 
< , favorite store. If not 
am * available write to the 

Earnshaw Sales Com- 
any, Inc., Dept. C600, 
ewton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
Outfit,” abook of 64pages on 
care and dressing of babies. 


own 












3 
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SUN SUIT (REAR) 





~~ 
4 


Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 4 
Dept. C600, Newton, Mass 


Send free pattern and full instruc- 5 

tions for making the new Vanta ) 
) square-fold, piniess diaper. Also ) 
) Baby's Outfit book and illustrated § 
5 catalog, all in plain envelope § 
5 > 
> ae 
, Name. ? 
) ) 
, Address... 
, Citv State 
rr LOLOL NL el el el ll al al el ll ll ll all all all al “A 
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HERE’S one sure 

way to “keep little 

feet happy’ — put 
them in Acrobat Shoes! 
They feel delightfully 
easy, like going bare- 
footed, because of their 
natural, perfect fit. ‘The 
flexible, yielding leathers 
wear longer and need no 

“breaking in.’ 

The distinctive Acrobat 
patented process makes 
shoes so smooth inside the 
linings cannot loosen and 
wrinkle, the insoles cannot 
come out, curl up, or cause 
discomfort. There is no 
filling between soles to get 
lumpy. Acrobats feel right, 
throughout their long life. 


New Styles 


Besides the two shoes be- 
low, your Acrobat Dealer 
can show you many other 
desirable styles, 


sure get a “kick” 
out of this nifty’ Acrobat. 
sleek, 
trim “pat- 
ent” for 
girls— 


\ with alot 
of wear 


Ask for Acrobats at your best 
deparment or shoe store. If 
it hasn’t them, it will pay 
you to write us for helpful 
booklet, before you buy. 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co. 
578 Third Street 


Faribault, Minn. 


Makers of 
Children’s 
Good Shoes 
| ad 36Years 











The Discipline of Highly 
Intelligent Children 
(Continued from page 41) 


that undesirable behavior will result in 
failure of the life-plan, can often bring 
the child to reasonable conduct. 

lhe formation of ideals through hero- 
worship is a means of guiding conduct, 
which is especially effective with these 
children. Both by intelligence and by 
disposition they are fitted for allegiance 
whether persons of whom 
they have read or persons with whom 
they are acquainted in everyday life. 


to heroes, 


Parents should take advantage of 
this fact by providing their children 
with inspiring and worthy heroes. They 
can do this not only by striving to be 
desirable models themselves, but also 
by choosing their own associates wisely, 
and by making accessible the best mod- 
els in biography. history and fiction. 

The child of intelligence quotient 
above 130 becomes capable by his sev- 
enth or eighth birthday, of following 
an abstract ideal of conduct, such as 
we find formulated in scout or camp- 
fire codes, and in the membership 
pledges of children’s clubs, and the like. 
Allegiance to such codes and pledges 
functions genuinely in the discipline of 
the intelligent child. 

We have already shown that valid 
reasons for conduct are among the most 
efficient modes of maintaining discipline 
with intelligent children. The valid rea- 
son can be conveyed to such a child at 
an age when the average child must 
still be governed without the aid of ra- 
tional conversation. To find and ex- 
press the reason for much of the con- 
duct demanded of the child may tax the 
parent’s powers of thought severely. 
Nevertheless, this mental exercise on 
the part of the parent will yield large 
rewards, not only in the character 
formation of his child, but in his own 
added insight into human relationships. 


ECAUSE he learns everything very 

quickly, the gifted child is espe- 
cially quick to discover what conduct on 
his part brings the satisfactions that he 
craves. If the tantrum is rewarded by 
the parent with cookies, nickels, or com- 
pany, then the bright child will have 
even “bigger and better” tantrums 
than the child who is slower to leafn. 
If illness brings coddling, concentrated 
attention, presents and other rewards, 
then the bright child will readily resort 
to “headaches” and other aches as 
means to his ends. This is what we 
may expect in the early years, before 
the mental age of fair-play, self-respect 
and the like, is reached. 

On the other hand, the very intelli- 
gent child also learns readily to refrain 
from undesirable behavior that is fol- 
lowed immediately and inevitably by 
punishment. Two or three experiences 
usually suffice for these good learners. 
Neglect and isolation from the company 
of others are often good forms of pun- 
ishment. Swift had just correction for 
wrong-doing, honest reward for desir- 
able behavior, straightforward dealing 
—these will secure discipline with 
bright children in the majority of cases. 
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HEALTH- 
A Birthday Gift 


FOR 


$5.50& $5.75 


er for 





The 


No time like a birth- 
day to begin building 
up your children’s 
health. Make it a 


milestone by giving a 
4 - re . 9 
“Busy Kiddie 

the wonderful all 


around muscle build- 
young growing children. 


“Hanger” Hugging 
Door-Frame 


Susy Kiddie is a Doorway 


Gym—Swing, Trapeze and Fly- 
ing Rings—all of which can be 


hung 


from the patented 


“Hanger” which does away with 


SCTCW 
tened 


eyes. “Hanger” is fas- 
in place or released by 


the turn of a thumbscrew, and 
it is tested to 350 Ibs—All you 
have to provide is a doorway— 


single 
rest. 


is all right—we do the 


Children are crazy about the 


Busy 


Kiddie—so, all in all, can 


you imagine a better Birthday 


Gift ? 


Price $5.50 and up—write today for 
the “BUSY KIDDIE” free folder. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Makers of ‘“‘Busy Kiddie” 
Box 503 


Jenkintown, Penna. 























Play Clothes for Vacation 
(Continued from page 30) 


silhouette is shown in a frock of pale 
blue sheer linen, with a long straight 
waist and a brief pleated skirt. Bits of 
embroidery at neck, short sleeves, and 
along the hem, and a simple black ribbon 
tie are the only decoration. 

Heavy cotton twills in navy, China 
blue and khaki, simply made with patch- 
pockets and round collar, are more ap- 
propriate for climbing and _ hiking. 
There should be matching bloomers, 
too, and at least two slip-on sweaters 


in neutral colors that will not show the * 


soil too quickly. Hand-knitted jump- 
ers, sometimes of Angora, are very 
becoming and will do for “dress-up.” 
Skirts to wear with these jumpers are 
of fine tweed or sheer wool. 

Plain silk broadcloth is a delightful 
fabric that may be washed again and 
again without showing the effects of 
hard wear. Enlivened with bias bind- 
ings of contrasting color or trimmings 
of printed silk, frocks made from this 
material are among the loveliest of the 
practical sort. 

Paris sponsors extreme brevity for 
the girl from eight to nine years. The 
skirts terminate above the knees and 
coats are even with the skirts. Waist- 
lines for the small girl are negligible. 

Dainty colorful patterns that are a 
delight to the eye, dimities, Swisses, 
batistes and zephyrs, reflect the gayety 


of Paris. No little girl can have too 
many of these simple smocks with 


matching bloomers and organdie collars. 

Loose-weave basket cloth woolen ma- 
terial is a satisfactory fabric for sum- 
mer coats. Embroidered in gayly col- 
ored wools and cut on flaring lines, 
these coats can be made at home. 
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PUT THEM IN THE TUB AFTER 


EACH WEARING .. 


. THESE BEAUTIFUL 


FROCKS WILL NEVER FADE 


Att day long outdoors . . . in the sand- 
pile . . . in the brightest sun. How 
youngsters love to play! Have you ever 
watched them and thought to yourself, 
“Good-bye, pretty little dress. . .. One 
more washing and you're gone”? 

You need never worry about frocks 
made of Everfast Fabrics. You can’t 
fade them. Wash them in boiling suds 
after each wearing. Hang them to dry. 
They will come out as fresh and bright 
as new. Try it. Every yard is guar- 
anteed by the Everfast money-back 
guarantee. 

You can find Everfast Fabrics at 
nearly all the good stores. Ask to see 


the Playtime Prints, Printed Linens, 
Printed Dimities, Suiting Prints and 
Gingham Cloth. There are voiles, both 
printed and plain. They make the pret- 
tiest dresses you can imagine. Be sure 
you find the name “Everfast” on the 
selvage. It is on every genuine Everfast 
Fabric. If your store does not sell 
Everfast Fabrics write to us and 
we will direct you to one that does. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ordinary Reprod of Everfast and 


duction Ev 
faorio rdinmary fabric before and 
a after being boiled with was! 
ing soda Note there is not 
th 2 thteat chanoe in , 
Everfast —s color of Everfast 


Fabric 


GUARANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric fades, for any reason, we will 
refund through your dealer, not only the purchase price of the mate- 
rial, but the making cost of the garment as well. 


Everfast 


G US Pat Orr 


Fabrics 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME 





EVERFAST ON THE SELVAGE 
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The Right Choice of a College 
: (Continued from page 15) 


























| Beautiful surroundings have a distinctly 
educational importance. 

The college you choose should be 
reasonably up-to-date and in repair; 
should have an adequate library, lab- 
oratories, observatory. If it has not, 
| what is there to atone spiritually and 
| educationally for these defects ? 

It is important to discover the place 
| of athletics in the college perspective. 
| 








Is it out of proportion—does the ath- 
letic tail wag the whole college dog? 
Is the college spirit sportsmanlike, “the 
game for the game’s sake,” or is the 










= 
+S JS 
— 
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| 

| 7 motto “Anything as long as we win?” 
—= ! " 5 ‘ S ‘ 

2 Z-=~ What are the requirements as to daily 
| Gy aA TX | exercise and participation in sport of 
GY ZS | some kind? Is there a proper gym- 
| SS — | nasium and intelligent supervision of 
Ss sports? What access is there to lake 

| 


‘ 





Authorities agree that it is as essential to | 
establish habits of cleanliness in children as | 
to teach them the multiplication table. The 
child who has been taught the value of 
brushing his teeth, of washing his hands 


and river for boating, swimming, skat- 
tivities.” It is most important to know 
C t th th R’ about these and the student life. What 
ment, and is it real or make-believe? 
What are the restrictions upon fresh- 
VW JITH the ‘‘three r’s’’ of olden days, Peds 
° methods of inciting it? What are the 
being stressed. | student organizations—social, intellec- 
copy of the “freshman handbook” or 
other manual listing the student activi- 


ing; to open country for walking? 

is the general type of the student body? 
' men, customs about hazing; character 

today a 

tual? What is the nature and super- 
| 
| ties. The lack of such a publication 
| 
| 








Remember that the real life of a col- 
lege is unmistakably and perhaps chiefly 
¢ Tl ) SC OO S a expressed in its “extra-curriculum ac- 
Is there any form of student govern- 
x) bd bd | - 4 é © 0,99 

‘c’’—for cleanliness — is also | of the “school spirit” and tolerated 
vision of entertainments? Ask for a 

would have its significance. 


NFORM yourself concerning the re- 













before meals, of taking frequent baths and | I ligious lite of the college you are 
f weari le: ‘lothes. has 1 if 1. | considering. Is church and chapel at- 
or Wearing clean clothes, has learned runca- tendance compulsory or optional ? If op- 
mental lessons that W ill mean as much tional, how well attended are the serv- 
: ices? In other words, are the chapel 

through life as the knowledge that two and exercises interesting and inspiring, or 
two make four. perfunctory? To this general subject 
might belong again that of the whole 

Home and school should work together attitude of the college toward science 

. : and freedom of discussion, the question 

to make cleanliness an enjoyable part of of evolution. Are there religious stan- 
everv child’s life. dards governing the admission of stu- 


dents or the employment of instructors ? 
I have left till the last, though in 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE || | | importance it migne come frst, the mat 


ter of living arrangements at college. 





. ° ; : - sa aisle — mere 
Established to promote public welfare | page By LB wi Phe rd Pe ma 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness college boy or girl, the general satisfac- 

tion he is to derive from this whole 
,) experience. Examine this subject with 
& utmost care. Are there dormitories and 


proper eating arrangements? Is the 
















The Institute issues data and publications of interest te food ample, Soe ul and well prepared : 
parents, educators, health and social service workers. Are the buildings wholesome, w ell-fur- 
nished, amply lighted and heated, with 
adequate baths and plumbing; is the 
water supply adequate and safe? If the 
students live in clubs, fraternity or sor- 
ority houses. or outside altogether, what 
are the facilities? What is the rela- 
tion between these places and the col- 
lege; the nature and sufficiency of their 
supervision ? 

Kindred to this and vastly important 


AFTER THE RAIN, for Third, Fourth and Fifth grades. 25c a copy. 
O THE ANIMAL WAY, for Kindergarte n, First and Se cond grades. CO 
A TALE OF SOAP AND WATER, for Seventh, Eighth and Ninth grades. C \ 
CLEANLINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, 20c a copy. 
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Youngsters Take to 
THIS Toothpaste! 


It is made especially for them 
HILDREN don’t have to be coaxed to brush 


their teeth morning and night with Jack 
{ Jill Toothpaste. They like it and their 
eeth are safe in its newly discovered, scientific 
rotection. 
The glistening loveliness of sound, white 
eeth in later years is every mother’s hope tor 
‘+ child. But without adequate and proper care 
childhood, permanent teeth grow in—sadly 
indicapped—sometimes even beyond repair. 
From infancy to 14 years teeth are “‘soft.’" The 
1amel is delicate and thin. Soap and grit in adult 
toothpastes often does young teeth more harm 

in good. A dentrifice, to be safe for children, 
entirely free from grit and soap. It must 
an and polish without injury to thin enamel. 


Jack and Jill Toothpaste for Chi ey is such a toothpa 

rom grit; no lather becat has no soap Cie 
hes without injury even co an infant's 1amel 

After using a tube of Jack and fill 

Toothpaste, your child will never want 


her 
er 


ist be 


ste it is 
ans and 


rooth ef 


to use any ot 





GUARANTEE 


and child, is of course, assured or money back 


JACkK~JilL 
Tooth Paste 
for CHILDREN 


Not yet on sale at all drug 
stores. Order by coupon below. 


Entore satisfaction to parent 





Special Introductory OFFER 


This coupon is worth lOc. to 40c. 





Jack and Jill Health pvetes ~, pas 
Dept. C.M. 576 Fifth Ave 


Gentlemen: I enclose ate ty | 
( 25e for one large size 35c tube or | 
() $1.00 for four large size 35c tubes, 
of Jack and Jill Toothpaste for Chil- 
dren postage prepaid. 


Pl ictdithbbhocnnenaedeas 


pT TT rT 














NOTICE 
R. W. Rosebury, The Mar- 


tin-Rosebury Corporation of 
New York, or any of their 
agents, are no longer author- 
ized to take subscriptions for 
this magazine nor to accept 
money in our behalf. 

Orders taken by any of the 
above will not be filled here- 
after. 


CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents 























—as you might have to learn tragically | 


at any moment—is the matter of medi- 
cal care and hospital facilities. Is there 
physical examination of entering stu- 
dents, followed by periodical exqmina- 
tions? Is the medical attention sym- 
pathetic, responsible and skillful? How 
long could a student be sick in bed un- 
discovered ¢ What is done when a stu- 
dent becomes ill; what information sent 
icotes? What is the 
gency to expert medical 
care? 


UCESTIONS of details as to cost 

and requirements governing ad- 
missions to college | have deliberately 
omitted. They are easy to learn from 
the printed announcements. Whether 
you should anywhere from 10 to 
100 per cent to the estimates of expense 
depends almost wholly upon the indi- 
vidual. Special thrift and economy may 
cut the normal expenses: almost every 
college has opportunities for a measure 
of self-support and usually there 
scholarships and loan-funds. Ascertain 
whether the college in any manner su- 
pervises the student’s expenditures and 
accounting. or his assumption of debts. 
At one colleyve that I know of there is a 
required course in “personal financial 
hygiene.” 

The big question, 
whole matter of choosing a college or 
university, is this: [Vhat docs this insti- 
tution as a whole and as compared with 
another, offer to amplify and 
ment the previous expericnce and de- 
velopment of this particular individual ? 

However bewildering this array of 
inquiries may seem to the uninitiated; 
however sketchy and superficial it may 
appear to those who realize how diffi- 
cult it is to analyze the elements and 
factors in this subtle relationship—a 
careful study of it in the light of com- 
mon sense will enable the would-be stu- 
dent and his parents to gain a fair idea 
of the scope of the information needed 
for an intelligent choice. Such pains 
taken at the outset may make all the 
difference between dismal failure and 
disillusionment with lifelong regret, and 
brilliant success in establishing a life- 
long satisfaction. 
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To Spring —dy Any Mother 


I greet thee with a richer passion, Spring, 

Each April thou dost pass our icebound 
way— 

Stirring the frozen earth to this sweet day 


Of cool young leaves blos- 
soming. 

Less buoyantly I do my welcoming 

Than once I did, gleaning the woods in 
May, 

For I have given goodly strength away— 

My body droops, like flowers mellowing. 


, and yellow 


Yet with a richer passion, Spring, I feel 

The current of thy sudden beauty run 

Along my heart! I have been part of thee, 

And more—I have been watching God 
reveal 

Another spring than thine, a life begun, 

A shining April, looking up at me! 


KATHARINE SHEPARD HaypEN 


MOTHERS — YOUR 
CHILDREN’S EXPRESS 
TO HEALTH ARE THE 
SUN’S RAYS VIA THE 

“SUNBATH” SUITS, 


ALL ABOARD FOR 
GROWTH—HEALTH 

COMFORT AND 
WEIGH STATIONS 


Your fare is $1.65— 
Slip The ‘“SUN- 
BATH” SUIT on 
your children—no 
buttons to bother 
about—allow them 
to play in the sun- 
parlor, ontheporch, 
in the yard, on the 
beach, anywhere. 
The suit gives com- 
plete exposure front 
and back, permit- 
ting these ultra- 
violet rays of the 
sun to work their 
health charms. 





The ‘“SUNBATH”’ 
SUIT is made of 
pure virgin wool 
and is recommend- 
ed and endorsed by 
leading physicians. 
Packed in glassine 
envelopes, sizes 2- 
4-6, in suitable 
colors. 





If your children want 
an unusual picture 
of Snookums, the lit- 
tle Moving Picture 
and Comic Section 
Star, wearing The 
““SUNBATH” SUIT, 
we will send one 
upon request. 


Your local store carries 


The “‘“SUNBATH” SUIT 


If not 


MK 


write direct to 


MID MK 


Srd & WESTMORELAND STS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
DEPT.L 


Yb 
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CLIMAX Bathing Suit Co. 
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I put her 
knowing t 


while I’m busy. 
ef smooth, 


square, 26 


rows of brightly colored beads which 
ladyship amused. 


keep her 
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HE PLAY YARD certainly gives 
me a safe feeling about the baby. 


whole meal 
one burner, on top of the stove. 
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in the Yard and leave her 
hat no harm can come to her, 
The Play Yard is 
ivory enameled wood, 42” 
high. Along two sides are 


$14.50 


akepot I can cock almost a 
for the children—over 
Apple 


and baked potatoes are examples of 
what can be cooked at one time in The 


Bakepot. 


Its base is of cast iron and 


it contains no less than five aluminum 


pans. 


— 


soft part 
the skins 
(Marvelou 
$5.10 comp 





Booklet It 

everything in 
equipment for 
kitchen and b 


Send for our Free Baby 


HE SEPROSIV takes the skins 
and seeds out of things. 
like a young meat grinder with a cone 
sieve on the front. 
the hopper and turn the handle. 


Looks 


I drop food into 
The 
squeezes through the sieve, 
and seeds drop out the end. 
s for spinach, for one thing.) 
lete, with three sieves. 


pst Of 


describes 

baby 

nursery, 
ath, 


fewis & CONGER 


45th St. & 


The items 


oo 


Enclosed is 
eee 


..Play Ya 


..Bake Pot, $7.50 


Address 


CH... 


Sixth Ave., New York 


described here by Janet 
__ Gray may be purchased by mail. 
oo CMOS occccce Money 
Send C. O. D. 


rd, $14.50 ..Seprosiv, $5.10 


..Free Baby Booklet 
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New Styles in Babies 
(Continued from page 13) 


We soon learned that if we only yelled 
long enough and loud enough, someone 
would pick us up from our tame and 
motionless beds and take us for a nice 
exciting joggly ride, to and fro, to and 
fro. It would have been a very stupid 
baby who failed to recognize the ad- 
vantages of such a regime. 

Nowadays, when the diminutive 
Ruler of the Household seems inclined 
to demand this sort of midnight enter- 
tainment as a regular thing, he 
promptly given to understand that his 
kingdom is, after all, only a limited 
monarchy. After all measures have been 
taken to insure his health and safety, 
he is tucked snugly into his little bed, 
and left to howl if he will! When he 
realizes that nothing pleasant or excit- 
ing is going to happen as a result of 
his howling, he gives it up, like the wise 
little philosopher he is. 


is 


Many things that have been supposed 
tc be necessary and inevitable parts of 
child nature prove to be only further 
instances of the all-important influence 
of habit. The fears of little children 
are a case in point. For how long did 
people believe that all children were in- 
stinctively afraid of the dark, of ani- 
nials, of ghosts and bogey-men and what 
not! Little or no effort was made to 
protect them from such fears—what 
was the use, if they were instinctive? 
Indeed, childish fears were often seized 
upon as a handy weapon in the eternal 
struggle to make children “be good,” 
and they were frightened into obedience 
by threats of the bogey-man, the big 
black dog that eats bad little boys and 
girls, or the policeman who carries them 
away, or perhaps by threats of being 
shut in a closet with the weird and ter- 
rifying dark. Consider now the mod- 
ern youngster. He is generally guarded 
from ever hearing of such things as 
ghosts or bogey-men. Darkness holds 
no terrors for him. From the day of 
his birth he has been put to sleep, quietly 
and alone, in the comfortable, soothing 
dark. No one has ever hinted to him 
that he might feel otherwise than at 
kome in the dark, or suggested that it 
holds mysterious terrors. And lo and 
behold, he grows up without ever once 
displaying this “instinctive” and “he- 
reditary” fear! 


AGE is a similar matter. Children 

are not by nature bound to go into 
spasms of fury whenever they do not 
get just what they want; and when they 
do thus deport themselves, it is a better 
evidence of faulty up-bringing than of 
essential “naughtiness” in themselves. 
The old-fashioned mother used to throw 
up her hands in despair and terror when 
it became clear that a tantrum was 
brewing and cry, “Oh, he’s got Grand- 
father Jones’ temper! I knew it would 
turn up somewhere. For heaven’s sake, 
give him what he wants before he takes 
to holding his breath! You know how 
Uncle Mathew used to go black in the 
face...” Whereupon the young hope- 
ful would probably proceed to give a 
very excellent exhibition of a tantrum, 
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NLY when a juvenile 

garment bears this 
identification mark can 
you be sure that it is 
| made from 100% pure, 
fine quality silk which is 
made to wear well under 
hard knocks and is guar- 
anteed washable. 





Always demand 
| BABETTE in infants’ and 
| children’s wear 


An interesting little booklet 
entitled “Their Shopping Ad- 
ventures,’ is sent, together 
with a swatch of Babette, 
large enough for a handker- 
chief, for 10 cents. It con- 
tains valuable style hints for 
mothers on dressing children, 

—~ is also a de- 
SoS ightful story for 

Tree entre? he kiddies. . 
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send me your booklet “Their Shopping 
Adventures” and a swatch of Babette for a 
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lich, with a little practice, would soon | 
» yne practically perfect, even to the | 
y ng black in the face. 
But nowadays Grandfather Jones’ Ca WOW ds a wee boy 
~ 


id temper is no excuse. The nervous, 
itable child is more readily subject 
» rage than the naturally placid young- 


ter, of course. But this does not mean 


that he has a natural disposition to | 

: ™ 
ntrums, or that he has inherited a vio- | at fi y) 
nt temper as a part of his native en- |@ @ @ years rom now: 
ywment. 


ERHAPS one of the most sensa- 
tional departures from ancient prac- 

‘e in the modern fashions of child- 
ire is the way children eat nowadays. 
he old-fashioned baby cried for what- 
ever he saw. His elders felt obliged to 
ve him choice morsels from whatever 
ey happened to be eating themselves. 
\ery different is the regime in the up- 
-date modern nursery. The children 
ive their own particular diet, pre- 
‘ribed by the doctor, and served at 
their own particular mealtimes. What 
thers may be eating is nothing to him. 
And so it goes. These are only a 
few of the ways in which a changing 
echnique of handling children, of in- 
erpreting their behavior and directing 
heir activities, has made possible new 
nd better styles in babies. Tomorrow 
ill bring, let us hope, newer and yet 
better modes. And then our new term, 








Is ‘mothercraft,” will no longer suffice. 
n Perhaps we may hope some day to in- 
” porate into our language a still bet- 
. ‘r term, “mother art.” 
‘ oe 
iS r : ; 
Does Your Community Need a 
4% ; 
Playground ? 
| (Continued from page 22) 
girls are playing on public playgrounds RESH air—good play—long nights of sleep . . . on these a child’s 
throughout the country. And for them body grows sturdy. 
ication days are as truly educational Bread, milk and spinach . . . the healthier the food a child eats, the 
s any days they spend in school. They his b b 
re learning by doing what they like Stronger his bones get to be. , 
nd want to do. Good food and good care make boys and girls healthy. Good food 
ot Even children who live in the open and good care make teeth white, sound and strong—today, tomorrow 
As ountry need a community playground— and forever! 
we < “ities Sc , SPCCl Jy» ~ . . . ** . . . 
er ome authorities say especially such Good dental care consists in twice-a-year visits to a dentist, in twice- 
. hildren. For though the rural home Suite ‘ith h + oe ‘. easttiies 
ffers many advantages in natural me- a-Gay Deusning With & thosougmy Cicansing Centiirice. 
r- liums for play, team play and the spirit Dental authorities will confirm these statements. They will also tell 
od t contest is lacking to children who you that the only thing a dentifrice can do—is clean teeth. For clean- 
. ! alone or - very small groups. ing superlatively well—Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream was designed. 
“4 ollecting such children by motor bus That’s why so many mothers, when they first teach their babies to 
a" nd taking them to the playground is a hei a ea Ribbon D We ie he shee 
or ractical method in rural districts. Cc can their teeta, teach them to use Al on enta ream. C aha c 
\ few visits to a modern playground medicated. It is expressly and scientifically made to clean teeth clean 
ould be a revelation to those who To start your baby, your boy, your girl along the right path 
as unk ud ang — merely or —ask your druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you 
imes and play « > apparatus - . - nee 
and play on the apparatus. Now prefer, try the free sample offered in the coupon, 
lays, clubs of many sorts are formed 
mong the playground children, who 
se n choose from the variety of hobbies 
VE 


* ones to which they want to devote Colgate & Company 
eir summer. There’s music i > : Department 218-F 
usic in the N'8 80) 595 Fifth Avenue 
through community songs, ukulele — New York, N.Y. 
ubs, harmonica bands and toy sym- = Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice 
honies. The dramatic urge finds ex- , FREE, and a “Clean Teeth Chart” that can be filled in 
rece} . ] 7 . to win a beautiful bronze pin 
ression through storytelling, acting out 
ivorite tales, and. once or twice a 
eason, a “big show,” such as a circus a Name 
0 . such as a circu Dental authorities say that 
inned by the children. the only thing a dentifrice 
Children learn the true joy of ac- can do is CLEAN. Colgate’s 
mplishment through basketry, sew- isscientiically made to cles 
+ - teeth superlatively well. City 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Harmonica An Important 


Factor in Modern Education 


HAT educators throughout 

the country realize the gen- 

eral educational value of the 
Harmonica, as well as its very defi- 
nite place in elementary musical 
training, is proved by the following 
fact: that thousands of public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools have 
made Harmonica playing part of the 
regular musical curriculum. 

In playgrounds and in recreation 
centres throughout the nation, the 
Harmonica is regarded as an impor- 
tant constructive force in moral and 
cultural development. 

Leading educators believe that the 
Harmonica not only provides good 
music, but also gives an appe: aling 
incentive for musical expression, de- 
velops the musical ear and sense of 
rhythm, and places the player on the 
path toa serious interest in musical art. 

If your children have never tried 
to play the harmonica 
—or have made but in- 
different progress with 
it—you will find it 
really worth while to 
get them started. Send 
now for the free in- 
struction book offered 
below. Both you and 
they will be amazed " Expo 


HOHNER 


Grand Prize 


Sesqui-Center 
sition, 


and delighted at the ease with 
which they will master the simple 
fundamentals, and the quickness 
with which they will be ready 
to render accurately the selections 
which are provided in the instruction 
book. 

If your children have already ac- 
quired the “knack” of playing the 
harmonica, you might well recom- 
mend their carrying the accomplish- 
ment further by learning to perform 
on the famous “Chromonica”—the 
only harmonica which includes half- 
tones; and thus permits playing any 
selection in any scale. 

The “Chromonica” expands the 
range of the harmonica repertoire to 
include the most advanced music of 
classic and modern composers. 

Should you be interested in form- 
ing a harmonica band, with the 
added training that such group 

tivity provides, we 
should be glad to have 
you correspond with 
us. 


M. Houner, INc. 
114 East 16th Street 
Dept. 532-F, New York 


ac- 


Awarded 
HARMONICAS 
nial 


1926 


FREE INSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. Use the 


coupon to ask for it. 








M. Honner, Inc. 
114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 532-F, New York 


send free Instruction Book 
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Does Your Community Need a 
Playground ? 
(Continued from page 47) 


ing, wood-carving, metal working, pot 
tery making and the many other play- 
ground handcrafts. Quaint toys are 
iashioned from bits of wood, corks and 
discarded tin cans. Every task must be 
finished before another is begun. 

Playgrounds in ninety-one cities have 
junior police squads, who keep orde: 
through courtesy rather than coercion 
Eighty-nine cities report self-govern 
ment on their playgrounds. A mayor 
council and other officials are elected by 
vote of the playground citizens, take 
oaths of office and serve their terms, 
striving for the common weal. 

From the playground radiate many 
community and neighborhood activities, 
such as nature hikes and nature collec 
tions, pushmobile races, pet shows, doll 
shows, clean-up campaigns, music mem- 
ory contests and gardening. 

Every successful playground has its 
roots in neighborhood life. A quarter 
of a mile for small children and half a 
mile for older ones is the limit of sur- 
rounding territory which a playground 
can serve effectively. So a play center 
for every neighbarhood is the goal 
toward which most towns and cities are 
working. 

Adequate and well distributed play- 
grounds protect child lives in this auto- 
mobile age. Surveys by the National 
Safety Council have shown that street 
accidents to children are much fewer 
in cities amply supplied with play- 
grounds than in those which are not. 
Statistics also show an alarming num 
ber of children killed while at play in 
the streets in residence districts where 
there are yards and motor traffic is not 
at its heaviest. 

In many new real estate subdivisions 
through the country, progressive real- 
tors are setting aside part of the land 
for permanent parks and playgrounds. 
This is being done in subdivisions which 
afford generous play space around the 
homes, as well as in apartment house 
developments. The time is coming 
when parents will demand a playground 
for the children in the neighborhood 
vhere they are buying a home, just as 
they now demand a school and a 
water supply. 


good 


“é 


IME was when any “athletic young 
fellow” or “girl who just loves 
children” was employed to supervise the 
playground. But the standards have 
been mounting every year, and we now 
ealize that the recreation leader is an 
educator of tremendous importance to 
the community. College and normal 
school graduates are the rule in this 
new profession. 
Parents today have to be such jacks 
f-all-trades that they rarely can shine 
in any one field. They must be some 
thing of the dietitian, something of the 
nurse and psychologist and teacher and 
play leader. And so they are welcom 
ing the community recreation leader 
not only as a guide to their children’s 
play life outside the home, but as an 
authority who can help them solve their 
own problems of recreation in the home. 
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The Harmonica An Important 
Factor in Modern Education 


HAT educators throughout 
the country realize the gen- 
eral educational value of the 
Harmonica, as well as its very defi- 


nite place in elementary musical 
training, is proved by the following 
fact: that thousands of public, pri- 
vate and parochial schools have 


made Harmonica playing part of the 
regular musical curriculum. 

In playgrounds and in recreation 
centres throughout the nation, the 
Harmonica is regarded as an impor- 
tant constructive force in moral and 
cultural development. 

Leading educators believe that the 
Harmonica not only provides good 
music, but also gives an appealing 
incentive for musical expression, de- 
velops the musical ear and sense of 
rhythm, and places the player on the 





and delighted at the ease with 
which they will master the simple 
fundamentals, and the quickness 
with which they will be ready 
to render accurately the selections 
which are provided in the instruction 
book. 

Ii your children have already ac- 
quired the “knack” of playing the 
harmonica, you might well recom- 
mend their carrying the accomplish- 
ment further by learning to perform 


on the famous ‘Chromonica”—the 
only harmonica which includes half- 
tones, and thus permits playing any 
selection in any scale. 

The “Chromonica” expands the 
range of the harmonica repertoire to 


include the most advanced music of 
classic and modern composers. 
Should vou be interested in form- 





path to a serious interest in musical art. ing a harmonica band, with the 

If your children have never tried added training that such group ac- 
to play the harmonica tivity provides, we 
—or have made but in- should be glad to have 
different progress with you correspond’ with 
it—you will find it us. 
_— worth —a . M. Houner, Inc. 
get them started. Semnc : si 
now for the free in- 114 East l6th Street 
struction book offered Grand Prize Awarded Dept. 532-F, New York 
below Both you and HOHNER HARMONICAS 

* ae - . t Sesqui-Centennial 

they will be amazed Exposition, 1926 


FREE INSTRUCTION 
illustrated. Use the 


book, fully 
coupon to ask for it. 
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M. Houner, Inc. 
114 East l6th St. 
Dept. 532-F, New York 


send free Instruction Book. 
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ing, wood-carving, metal working, pot- 
tery making and the many other play- 
ground handcrafts. Quaint toys are 
fashioned from bits of wood, corks an 
discarded tin cans. Every task must be 
finished before another is begun. 

Playgrounds in ninety-one cities have 
junior police squads, who keep orde: 
through courtesy rather than coercion. 
Eighty-nine cities report self-govern 
ment on their playgrounds. A mayor 
council and other officials are elected by 
vote of the playground citizens, take 
oaths of office and serve their terms 
striving for the common weal. 

From the playground radiate many 
community and neighborhood activities, 
such as nature hikes and nature collec 
tions, pushmobile races, pet shows, doll 
shows, clean-up campaigns, music mem- 
ory contests and gardening. 

Every successful playground has its 
roots in neighborhood life. A quarter 
of a mile for small children and half a 
mile for older ones is the limit of sur- 
rounding territory which a playground 
can serve effectively. So a play center 
for every neighborhood is the goal 
toward which most towns and cities are 
working. 

Adequate and well distributed play- 
grounds protect child lives in this auto- 
mobile age. Surveys by the National 
Safety Council have shown that street 


accidents to children are much fewer 
in cities amply supplied with play- 
grounds than in those which are not. 


Statistics also show an alarming num 
ber of children killed while at play in 
the streets in residence districts where 
there are yards and motor traffic is not 
at its heaviest. 

In many new real estate subdivisions 
through the country, progressive real- 
tors are setting aside part of the land 
for permanent parks and playgrounds 
This is being done in subdivisions which 
afford generous play space around the 
homes, as well as in apartment house 
developments. The time is coming 
when parents will demand a playground 
for the children in the neighborhood 
where they are buying a home, just as 
they now demand a school and a good 
water supply. 


IME was when any “athletic young 

fellow” or “girl who just loves 
children” was employed to supervise the 
playground. But the standards have 
been mounting every year, and we now 
realize that the recreation 
educator of tremendous 


leader is an 
importance to 


the community. College and normal 
school graduates are the rule in this 
new profession. 


Parents today have to be such jacks 


of-all-trades that they rarely can shine 


in any one field. They must be some 
thing of the dietitian, something of the 
nurse and psychologist and teacher and 
play leader. And so they are welcom 
ing the community recreation leader 
not only as a guide to their children’s 
play life outside the home, but as an 


authority who can help them solve their 
own problems of recreation in the home. 

















Ourselves. Psychology for 
By H. A. Overstreet. 
li’. W. Norton Company. 1927. $3.00. 

“To reveal ourselves to ourselves 
through some of the knowledge that has 
come to us out of the past fifty years 
or so of psychological research,” is the 
purpose of Professor Overstreet’s new 
study of normal people. 

In Part One, “Towards Unreality,” 
he describes familiar types such as the 
braggart, the procrastinator, the bully 
—so vividly that we cannot fail to 
recognize them. Upon his “psychoneu- 
rotic silver screen,” he flashes picture 
after picture of human frailty and 
weakness which are startling in their 
fidelity and truth. These portraits are 
of people who evade life by running 
away from reality. 

Dr. Overstreet presents this exposure 
of the inmost failings and shortcomings 
of normal people, these exaggerations 
of everyday scenes and situations in 
order to shake us from our position of 
apathy and complacency into ways of 
personality-building. “Towards Real- 
ity” is the theme of the second half of 
his book which describes how to build 
up a “strong psychological constitu- 
tion.” He divides people into funda- 
mental types; contractives and expan- 
sives. It is the function of education 
to develop all of our faculties to their 
utmost in order to make of us persons 
effective in living out in our daily lives 
the thoughts and emotions that are true 
tous. The highest type of “expansive” 

the “intercreating personality,” one 
who so identifies himself with other in- 
dividuals that greater power and in- 
sight result from this union. To strive 
toward this end is the task of everyone, 
adult as well as adolescent. 

This book is a particularly readable 
and sane application of modern psy- 
chology to normal behavior. It may 
appear to be too ready a formula for 
human conduct, but is nevertheless 
stimulating and refreshing.—Reviewed 
by Florence Boochever. 


About 
Normal People. 


oe 
A President is Born. By Fannie 
Hurst. Harper. 1928. $2.50. 


We review this book in these columns 
because it is an enthralling chronicle of 

family’s life. Many children live in 
ts pages, but it is pre-eminently the 
tory of David, “four-square” solid lit- 
e boy, born into a family of grown-up 
isters and a_ brother. David, sur- 
rounded by adults; David, the fright- 
ened little boy running home through 
the night to care for a sick ewe lamb; 
David, learning in the indiscriminate, 
eluttonous fashion of children; David, a 
great gangling painfully self-conscious 
bov in love with Dora: David, as he 
crows up. This book has much to tell 
parents of childhood’s longings, fears, 
adolescent hopes, depressions and diffi- 
culties, and always the strange interplay 


BOOKS for 
~ PARENTS 





of relationships between children and 
adults. Other children in the book help 
to interpret the many-sided picture of 
youngsters in the process of growing 
up. There is Dora, that lovable little 
hoyden, who is no mean interpreter of 
modern girlhood. There is Stevey, vic- 
tim of a temptation which he cannot 
conquer until “reconditioned” in a way 
we feel sure would meet with the un- 
qualified approval of the behaviorist 
school. There is Claire in her teens and 
in love with Stevey, and the shadowy 
figure of Leslie, never to emerge from 
childhood. So _ understandingly are 
these children portrayed, so well is their 
relation to the world of adults under- 
stood and pictured, that parents read- 
ing this book will find their own family 
life and their relationship with their 
own children interpreted and illumined. 
—Reviewed by Clara Savage Littledale. 
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Fun in the Kitchen. By Mary Anne. 
Reilly & Lee. 1927. $1.00. 

A most attractive and practical little 
book for the girl of eight and over. 
Every recipe in it has been tried by 
Mary Anne, a girl of eight, and there 
are about twenty-five of them. 

“SF 

Handbook on Positive Health. [/’o- 
men’s Foundation for Health, Inc., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 1928. 

The editor of this handbook, Dr. 
Lenna L. Meanes, states that it aims to 
be a ready reference either for the 
leader of a group or for an individual to 
supplement his physician’s direction in 
the development of his own health pro- 
gram. The Council of Health and 
Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association and the Bureau of 
Social Education of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, have co-operated in the pro- 
duction of this handbook, while nine 
individuals, each a well-known author- 
ity, have contributed chapters to it. 
These latter are: E. V. McCollum, 
Ph.D.; Dr. Mary Swartz Rose; Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, Ph.D.; E. C. Lindeman; 
Era Betzner; Dr. Walter B. Cannon; 
Jessie Taft, Ph.D., and Dr. William A. 
White. 

Ce 2 

Parenthood and the Character Train- 
ing of Children. By Thomas Walton 
Galloway. Methodist Book Concern. 
1927. $1.10. 

In this volume of the “Study Courses 
for Parents,” of which Henry H. Meyer 
is editor, Dr. Galloway has produced a 
book which is an excellent text for 
classes of fathers and mothers in church 
schools. Some of the topics discussed 
are: “Responsibility of parents for the 
character of their children,” ‘‘Parent- 
hood a skilled vocation,” “Nurture of 
the inner elements of character,” and 
“Sex in a child’s surroundings as influ- 
encing character development.” 
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By David Seabury 


“Author of Unmasking Our Minds’’ 


"THINK back to your own child- 
hood and ask yourself, was it a 
long one, was it well directed, did 
those who played an all important 
pars in your growth into man- 
ood or womanhood understand 
roe Did they develop the possi- 
ilities in you; did they take away 
your fears, help you understand 
the mysteries of adolescence? 
The new generation—your chil- 
dren, are growing up. They face 
a world more complex, more diffi- 
cult, more laden with problems 
than the one you faced. Will you 
do your part to make their destiny 
a better one? This book by one of 
the foremost authorities in the 
country will be of inestimable 
value to you. It outlines a virtual 
Magna Charta of youth. 


$5.00 


At all bookstores, or 


Boni & Liveright — N.Y. 














SECOND 
IOWA CONFERENCE 


on 


Child Development and | 
Parent Education 
June 20, 21 and 22, 1928 
lowa City, lowa 
Under the direction of 
| State Councm ror Cup Stupy 
AND Parent Epvucation 





Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
Towa STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
STATE UNIversiIty oF Iowa 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE 
RESEARCH STATION 
State University or Iowa 

Iowa Criry, Iowa 


| For information address 
i 
| 








Have School in Your 
Own Home 


No matter where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. Write for information to 


The Manager,CALVERT SCHOOL 
115 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 














LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 


6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The Way Man Learned Music” 


1 book costing only $2.50 


R. W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 
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And It’s Dressed in Real 




















Any dealer—‘‘Wherever dolls are 




















DETAILS—Dressed dolls have finest Org: 

dress and cap, silk ribbons and | 
petty, and 

atta tape 

sins. Gold tag, gift card, Dolly Record Book 

guarantee slip with each Doll 

RETAILS FOR 

10 inches - 












































in VANTA 


complete 




















‘ants: and shirt. 1.00 
11 inches—fully dressed 2.00 
14°, inches All these dolls are com-) 4.50 
17 inches—( pletely dressed, with, 6.00 








21 inches— VANTA Panties 

have Baby Rattles 

IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
YOU, SEND US COUPON BELOW 


FREE Your dealer ill supply you FREI 


and 10,00 




















has no more, send us the coupon below 


GLMBERG DOS 
The World Standard 
LOUIS AMBURG & SON 


869 Broadway New York, N.Y. 








Vanta panties (all tied with 
-silky socks, hand made mocca- 
, and 








Wee 


3 r and Daddy fo 
The Loveliest Baby Doll You've Ever Seen 


Your Dealer will Show You 


anta Daby 


Just Like a Real Live Baby 


fanta, 
Garments—‘“‘NO PINS, NO BUTTONS”’ 
Insist on Seeing the Vanta Baby 


sold’”’ 
should have it. If not, send us the coupon below 


andie 


aces, 


with a Dolly 
Record Book for the stories of your doll fhe 


ollies 
_—_— 


LOL 


Gentlemen 


$10 


VANTA BABY of size and style specified 
FREE copy of your AMBERG DOLLY 
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IS AMBERG & SON, 869-A Broadway, New York, N.Y 
Enclosed is $1.00 0 $200 34.50 0 36.000 
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“‘His Mother's Choice” 














instantly 
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WALKER. 








SarETY-WALKER with foot- 


rest attached. 






































SareTy-WaLkeEr folded flat. 








converts 
looking perambulator. 
WALKER cannot mar furniture or walls. 
it folds flat, and is easily carried or stored away in a small closet 


>_> 


ee 





T is bringing new happiness, new leisure and 
I contentment to thousands of young mothers 
like yourself. No longer need you keep 
constant, nerve-racking vigil, day in and out. 
For SaretTy-WALKER acts as a _ nurse-girl 


. protecting baby against leg-strain, 


and all other harm 


leluxe! 
bruises, 
In every 
fitted to 
automatically to every movement 
of baby’s legs and The back-rest 

beautifully upholstered in Spanish Art leather, 





SaFETY-WALKER is bly 


detail, 


serve yi 


super 
The free-swinging seat 
adjusts itself t 
body 


18 


There is also a removable foot-rest that snaps 
into place, and a removable handle that 
SaFETY-WALKER into a distinctive smart- 
bound all around, SArety- 
And when not 


long 


Being rubber 
in use 


So if your baby will soon be learning to walk or has just reached 
that important period in life, see your dealer about a Sarety- 


If he cannot supply you write us direct. We will see 
that you receive a SAFETY-WALKER for one week's 
trial with privilige of returning and getting your 


money back if you are not satisfied. 


The Rockaway Manufacturing Company 
533-535 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BELIEVE YOURSELF OF STRAIN AND WORRY 
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The Child and His Garden 
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2.) 


(Continued from page 


only. Then reduce the width to two fee 

Remember that it is a border—neve 
a bed. So it must border something 
This may be a path, a stretch of veg: 
table garden, an arbor and so on, bu 
ought never to be a building or a fence 
of solid construction if it is possible t 
avoid this. These last named sites de 
mand special treatment. 

When the site is decided upon, mark 
it out approximately on the ground b 
stakes set at the corners, connecte 
with string. If sod must be cut out, the 
outline should be exact and the cutting 
done properly, using a plank 
which the sod cutting blade works. Dy 
this at the edges, anyway. If you do not 
wish to save the sod, it must be spade 
under when the prepared— 
where it is, of valuable fer 
tilizer. is under at least 
SIX and broke 
ll—also turned upside down. This 
insures against the troublesome growtl 
of grass prior to the decay of the roots 


HIS preliminary and rather hard 
preparatory work usually must be 


done by a man, but let the young gar- 
deners be on hand and watch it. Every 
clod must be struck a sharp blow witl 
the spade or spading fork, and thus be 
broken stones and rubbis! 
must be forked out; and when the en 
tire area is roughly broken to at least 
the depth of the spade, or to twice the 
is a heavy one 
the easier work of refining and mellow- 
ing the earth n three to six 
inches may be shared by the child. His 
in his garden-making 
should not be delayed beyond this point 

for to learn the feel and the look of soil 


along 


space is 
course, a 
B > re h; t 

€ Sure that it 
inches of soil, however, 
up we 


1 


to bits: all 


1 


spade’s depth if the soil 


, 
dow 


fresh 


own personal part in 


when it is ready for seeds comes only 
of making it ready oneself. 

I have taken it for granted that the 
space will be properly measured and 
accurately laid out on the ground, witl 
due regard to the path or whatever the 
feature may be which it is most closely 
related to; and that there will be no 
slovenly spreading of lines that should 
be parallel. A sense of orderliness and 
neatness develops from making the gar- 
den plot neat and orderly. Always re- 
member that garden-making serves 
many purposes in education. 

What should the child choose for the 
two — or possibly three — flowering 
plants for his little garden detail? | 
would suggest for one California pop- 
pies, which are yellow, and orange, and 
cream, and scarlet-and-gold, and copper, 
and pink, and crimson, and a deep red- 
purple; and for another I would select 
the annual lobelia in a mixture of the 
“compacta” varieties, which will include 
blues ranging from dark to light. The 
poppies should go at the back of the 


border as they lift their flowers on 
stems about a foot high, while the 


lobelia is a compact little grower, sel- 
dom reaching above four or five inches 
—unless a taller variety selected. 


1S 


The “compacta” strain are all dwarfs. 
Help the small gardener to draw a 

line the length of the border space and 

inches 


eighteen from the back edge 
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hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Oaly 








Cool and Charming 


Proud of their fresh, dainty coolness-—— 
children enjoy extra pleasure in wearing 
the miniature frocks designed and cre- 
ated in the studio of Adéle Maximilian. 
Big Sister selects a cool voile, with 
bands of contrasting color—pin tucks 
ind smart touches of wool embroidery. 
A lovely hand-made frock to your own 
measurements—in any size up to 14, at 
the modest price of $9.75, any color. 

One baby wears voile with lace and 
hand embroidery—the other a crisp dotted 


swiss with hand-whipped painted frills. 
Either of these frocks in any color, 1 to 
6 year sizes—all hand-made—at $8.75— 
organdy same price. 

I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 
dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4, 
Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 
Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 


ADELE -AXIMILLAN 
“Inthe Heart of Greenwich Village” 
267-A West llth Street, New York 
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4 2. *tard to . 
2 inches },; Teak: 
h instructine?- Beau. 


AT GOOD STORES 


tered $ OR DIRECT 
Send no money. Simply mail name and 
address on postcard. When your Arta- 
scope arrives, pay postman $2 and a few 
cents postage Delight in it 10 days. If 

u’re not fascinated, money back with- 
out question, 


T%eKARTASCOPE 


Artop Specialties, 17 Smith St., Rochester, N. Y. 
"eaeen Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce 














(which will be twelve inches from the 
front edge). Over the space at the rear 
of this line, he should broadcast the 
seeds of the poppies as evenly as pos- 
sible, first mixing them with a pint of 
finely pulverized earth. This will pre- 
vent sowing them too thickly and also 
prevent sowing them in too dense 
clumps. The seed is very tiny and is 
apt to run all together unless thor- 
oughly mixed with earth and thus some- 
what separated. After broadcasting the 
seed over the surface of the ground, 
pat this down lightly over the entire 
space broadcasted; and stop there if 
you like, without the usual sprinkling 
of earth sifted on top of the seeds. Or 
you may sift a very light covering over 
the smooth surface, but do not firm this 
down. 

Over the remaining space the child 
may sow the lobelia seed mixed with 
half a pint of earth in just the same 
manner ; but he should put this into two 
shallow rows spaced six inches apart. 
Let him pat the surface of the soil down 
after the seeds have been scattered 
along the rows, and very lightly bring 
the fine earth over them just the least 
bit; but these should not be pressed 
down. When the little plants come up, 
let all of them grow for a time; but just 
before they get big enough to crowd 
each other even a little, help the child 
to take out along the row enough of the 
seedlings to leave those remaining four 
inches apart in the row—the ones in 
the front row should stand opposite the 
spaces between those in the back row. 
The poppy plants should be thinned out 
to stand four inches apart all over the 
space which they occupy. But wait until 
they have three or four leaves before 
doing this. 

Oi these two plants, the poppy must 
be sown where it is to grow, because it 
will not endure handling and trans- 
planting ; the lobelia may be sown where 
it is to grow, or it may be raised in the 
house, in a shallow box, and the plants 
set out in the border when this is ready 
to receive them. 

If to these two plants the child wishes 
to add a third (I advise against it ) prob- 
ably the best choice would be nicotiana 
sylvestris, a pyramidal growing tube- 
rose-flowered tobacco with creamy 
white flowers. One of these might be 
placed at each end of the border. 

The first element of success for any 
garden enterprise is invariably the same, 
whether the gardener is a child or a 
grown-up. This is the actual wish to 
garden. There is no age too young to 
begin—nor too advanced. When inter- 
est and desire stir, make the start. 
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BAF FLED 


by ELEANOR SLATER 


I thought the world was simple, once, 
Like an old tune, 

Until I set about the task 
Of harmonizing June. 


August kas its own chord, 
May, its proper key— 
How can one expect that I 

Could write a symphony? 


In two 

shapes— 

narrow neck Both shapes 
and wide come in the 
mouth 8-ounce size 
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Boiling water cannot break them ! 


Mothers like 
PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 


ORE and more women insist on 
the security of PYREX Nurs- 
ing Bottles. For every mother knows 
the annoyance of losing a feeding 
when ordinary nursing bottles break. 


And mothers want the certainty 
that their baby’s bottle will not break 
just when it is needed most. 


Like PYREX ovenware, PYREX 
Nursing Bottles are made to with- 
stand sudden temperature changes. 
You can sterilize these bottles thor- 
oughly. You can take them straight 
from the ice-chest and plunge them 
into boiling water. 


Or you can take them, scalding hot, 
and hold them under the cold water 
tap. Whatever you do—heat them or 
chill them—you run little risk of 
breaking them. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles excel in 
other ways, too. Six-sided, they neither 
slip nor roll. Flat-bottomed, they stand 
firmly. Smooth inside, they clean easily. 
The ounces and half-ounces are plainly 
marked. 

Order these safer PYREX Nursing 
Bottles from your druggist today. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles are made 
by the makers of PYREX Ovenware, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 





Won't break in cooling 
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Would You Like 
Extra Money Too? 


OU can earn 
other 


it easily by 


telling fathers and 


mothers about CHILDREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, and re- 


newing the subscriptions of 
those who are already readers. 


Over $2,002 was paid out in 
bonuses to 
representatives in ONE 
and most of them are 
busy mothers who devote only 
time to this pleasant and 
profitable work. 


commissions and 


our 
MONTH, 


spare 


“It’s a joy to sell CHILDREN, 


writes Mrs. R. A. G., of Ohio. 
“It isn’t a magazine I sell, it 
is a help. And all young 


mothers as well as older ones 


want it.” 
will meet a similar 
community. 


You, too, 


response in your 


Mail this Coupon Today! 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


3; Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


I would like to earn 
in my spare time. 


some extra 


Send me 


money 


your plan. 
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Making the Most of Vacations 
(Continued from page 12) 


early in the morning (or sneaks down 
late the night before, as in Morley’s 
“Thunder on the Left”) to make fancy 
sandwiches and salads and ice 
then it has no-excuse for 
mentioned. 

[ know a mother who has a “picnic 
drawer” in her pantry in which she 
stores all the utensils she needs to take. 
Glued to the 


cream, 
being even 


cover of the picnic 
basket is the list of things to be 
taken, including always the matches 
and the marshmallows and the whit- 
tling knife and the salt and _ the 
butter, which she checks up as they 
pack. Please note that I said, “They 
pack.” Her picnics are organized like 


a fire-drill, so that everybody knows 
his place and his job, nothing is left 
undone and no one duplicates another’s 
work. Only in this way can the party 
be contrived at a moment’s notice. 
“What’s your idea of a vacation?” I 
asked some twelve-year-olds who hap- 
pened to be in my house when I started 
to write this article. And here 
some of the answers: “To do what | 
want.” “To do something entirely dif- 
ferent.” “To do 


are 


anything I’ve never 
done before.” “To do all the things 
they won't let me do in_ boarding 


Do you notice that not a word 
was said about going anywhere? Then 
I asked them: “What would be a vaca- 
tion for a mother?” And, like a well- 
trained chorus came back the answer: 
‘Get away from her children.” 
That’s just about it, isn’t it? And 
it’s not treason to admit it, either. No 
doubt the children who gave this unan- 
imous answer were inspired somewhat 
by their own, perhaps unconscious de- 
sire, to get away from their mothers 


—who knows? 

ET’S be honest about this matter of 
$y family devotion when we are 
planning our summer holidays. Will it 
really spell the greatest happiness for 
them all to spend the whole time to- 
gether, whether at home or traveling or 
at some summer resort? Might they 
not, perhaps, derive even a greater bene- 


school.” 


fit by having a vacation from each 
other ? 
There are father’s two precious 


them as the 
man” right in the bosom 
of his dear family as he spends the 
other fifty weeks of the year, or can 
we not send him with a God-bless-you, 
off on a fishing trip in the wilds of 
Canada, where nobody cares how muddy 
his boots are or how often he shaves 
or whether he ever changes his under- 
clothes ? 

And what is mother’s honest idea of a 
real vacation? To get away from 
kitchen and nursery and three-meals- 
a-day and the mending basket—vyes, 
that is it. And, above all, to get 
away from the duties of policeman 
and inspector, to a place where there 
are no rules she has to see 
forced. That is why it is better for 
her, if she is going visiting, not to go 
to the sister who has four children of 
her own, but to go to a childless house- 


weeks—must he 
family 


spend 
“oood 


en- 
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ALL THE THRIUS 
OF FLYING 
NONE OF THE RISK 


Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun in eo 


Airplane Swing 


Looks like a plane—rides like one. Holds one, 
two or three—2 to 10 years old. Three places 
to sit or stand. Plenty of places to hold on. 


Four Point Suspension—Can’t Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 feet long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 


Pached Flat. Set Up in Five Minutes 
Hang it on the porch, in the garage, play room, 
attic, basement, under a tree or wherever 


children play. 

If your deal i ° 

wok cond you eee of $3. 75 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
400 W. Front Street HARVARD, ILL. 















The ‘call Gift Unique 
1 Graduation: 
nae) 


Special Occasion 


JX INDIVIDUAL ~ 


THE SUPERB 
STATION ERY CABINET 
FOR 


MILADY., 100 


SHEETS PAPER 
GENTLEMAN (LARGE POPULAR SIZE 
OR 


7S 
JUNIOR saan 


Each Sheet and Envelope a ks oost 
‘ Pal 


printed in Blue Ink with your 

Name and Address 

Your chvice of Three Exquisite Finishes, 

Linen Cloth, Glove Skin, Crushed Antique 

In sending your Order, check Finish desired. 

Print your Copy carefully to avoid errors. 
Send Check ur Money Order 


*PEN TRAY- 
* « in 
EACH CABINET 


DEPARTMENT 2! 


MAKERS $ SINCE 1866 1866 


DAYTON, OHIO 











‘Woven on Dine 
moric Tape 


"4 They save laundry 
losses at home, 
Schocl, 


688th S.Norwalk, Ct. 
ll ita the Pi.,Los Ang. 
138 Gray St., B’ville,Ont. 

















id or, better yet, to visit a profes- 





nal friend who goes to her office 
every day. Then, won’t she count her 





when she gets home! 


blessings, 


It will doubtle-s 
; as salutary an experience for the 
: children and her husband to learn to get 
ong without her as it will be for her 
obtain a perspective view of her 
imily and her job as their mother. 
No two people who love each other, 
hether friends, husband and wife, par- 
ent and child, but will be benefited by 
n occasional short vacation from one 
nother. 
In planning for this year’s vacation, 
then, let us, first of all, be quite honest 
hout what we'd all like to do and then 
let's see how nearly every one’s inner- 
most wishes can be appreximated. 


ANGEROUS to let mother fly the 
D nest? Never 





‘oe 
Company Manners 
by Martina OwEN 


T was in a crowded restaurant. A 
] young mother entered with a run- 
about baby. The obliging waiter 
brought a high-chair. Then filled 
the water glasses. 
“D’ink,” said baby, 
lass. 
“Say 
mother. 
Baby was tired from an afternoon 
spent in unaccustomed ways. Alli of his 
discomfort culminated in obstinancy. 
“D’ink,” he repeated loudly. 
. “Not until you say ‘please,’ ” 
sisted firmly. 
lhe battle was on. 
tables observed it interestedly. Some 
were frankly amused. A few sym- 
pathized with the mother. Those who 
understood looked on sorrowfully with 
feelings similar to those with which 
they would have seen an unskilled hand 
ruining the tone of a rare violin. 
Finally, realizing that she could not win, 
he mother surrendered. The next time 
t would be a hundred times harder. 
\cross a nearby table a gray-haired 
oman and another young mother 
hose own baby had been left in ex- 
pert care, looked at each other. 
“What was wrong?” asked the 
ounger woman. “That is the precise 
roblem which will confront me. I do 
ant baby to have nice manners in pub- 





he 


reaching for the 


‘please,’ baby,” instructed the 


she in- 


Those at other 





c. You say that once a command is 
ven, it must be obeyed. What shall 
do?” 

“Don’t select a public place for the 


ving of lessons in behavior,” said the 

lder woman. “Try, by advance train- 
ng, to make such lessons unnecessary. 
but if it comes to an issue, don't 
Don’t give baby a command which 

u cannot enforce without a scene. 

ember that the average onlooker ex- 

ects very little of a small child. No 
e here would have noticed the omis- 

on if that baby had not said ‘please.’ 

verybody noticed what did happen. 

\nd if worst comes to worst, dare the 
sapproval of all observers rather than 

ke risks with baby’s character. ‘That 

our has left a mark which can never 
erased,” 


force 


Re- 
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A BATHING BEACH ON YOUR 
LAWN THIS SUMMER 


No more long tiresome trips to an insanitary beach or dangerous 
stream. The children will be at home, playing in pure water and 
amid proper surroundings. 
just outside your door awaiting for Warm Days and 


PUDDLE DUCK POOL 


‘*The Children’s Bathing Beach on Your Lawn’’ 
It is Portable, Clean and Safe 


Your Store Should Have It—If Not, We Sell Direct 


Wading, splashing and water toys are 


} wenenen as en anes as eran es as eran es asenarener ewes weer wwe 


} Name 


| American Wading Pool Co., 
Please send literature relative to PUDDLE DUCK. 


Dept. N, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Son-ny”’ 
to thrill the 


| can pile into it 
For indoors ar 





ois —— 4 eee 


For Ciithiren '? Day 
June 16—a “‘Son-ny” Sand Wagon 


S I_LVED is the Children’s Day if 
drop-bottom dump body and disc wheels, 


in the brightness of its baked enamel red 


1 
( 171? iT 
d outdoors. 











giit. Equipped with a real 
fairly glistening 


and blue finish, the 


Sand Dump Wagon, with shovel included, is a present 
heart of 
| as Dad’s own car. 


the same 


sand or 


any boy. Built of 
it will carrv all the 


steel 
Sonny 


heavy 
oravel 


fford endless hours of healthful fun and play. 


] 


Moderate! priced. 


Your dealer has a complete line 


of 


“Son-ny” Wagons and Auto 


Trucks, or can easily order for you. 


THE DAYTON TOY & SPECIALTY CO. 


MAKERS OF 












DAYTON, OHIO 
BA TOR VNEMSASS ONS AND WAGONS 









For Advertising Policy see page 56. 























































































































































































N’S 


| Pictured Encyclopedia 
| For Children 


To see your children grow eager for the 
lite you have given them is one thing; to 
know that they are being gloriously fitted 
to succeed in that life is quite another. 


Compton’s has done something that makes children as eager to learn as they 
are to live. The entire encyclopedia has been re-written and pictured for the 
child mind. So that now for the first time the child has ali learning in as 
classified and accurate a form as it is in the big encyclopedia, yet as interestingly 
pictured and written as in his fairy tales. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ““Compton’s”’, stop —and listen! 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 



























































Parents and 


Neighbors Like Silence 
ne «CHICAGG” 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


} ‘Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


























The tubber tires on “‘CHI- 
CAGOS”’ make them — A Model for 
and shock absorbing They are 
safe for small children because Every Age 
these rubber tires prevent slip- 4 
ping and allow stopping with $4.00 per pair 


ae — ey ae 


High speed, ball-bearing, dise 













































































wheels give the speed that chil- “How to 
dren love but with absolute ” 
safety Roller Skate 








From dealers. or sent direct See that the chil- 
— gr elie $4.00 and dealer's Gren start roller- 
; skating in the cor- 
CHICAGO ROLLERSKATECO. rect way. This book 

Established Over 20 Years tells the proper way 
4448 W. Lake St., Chicago, 111. to skate. 
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“SAFE-PLAY” 
Swing for Children 








Made of strong. sturdy steel, This port- 
able swing is far superior to those made 
of wood. It is equipped with two Swings, 
Rings and Trapeze, which are easily inter- 
changed. Two children kept amused at the 
same time. Ideal for the yard or play 
room. Your money refunded if you are 
not pleased 
PRICE. $19.50 Complete 
Write for Booklet C, with photo 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
20 years manufacturing experience 
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Summer Rain 

(Continued from page 17) 
Was so true as to resolve itself into t 
life of which it spoke. Santayana— 
wisest of poets, whatever he wrote. H):,. 
skepticism was of the breed that e 
abled him to say: 

“Lo! even in these days 

The world is young.” 

Outside, the life of the world spun 
on. This impending storm was only 
sweet refreshment, a part of earth's 
fecund flux and change. It was all a 
glinting web of desire and fulfillment 
Beauty in face and movement. Beauty 
in sea and sky and flowing hills. Beauty 
in action, pouring in from that wor!d 
where men flew in the air, climbed 
mountains, breasted seas. Beauty con- 
tinually breeding the desire for itseli 
and fulfilling it likewise. 


HE scent of phlox came to the: 

heavily. The first freshening 
wind was upon them. Dutton’s mer 
ory traveled back to that Berkshire sun- 
set. Late afternoon, and a cowbell 
long way off. And then the rain— 
quick, fresh summer rain, surging and 
blowing down upon them, blowing 
and leaving an afterglow. A _ far 
house porch had sheltered them, ar: 
they had gone down through the nig! 
fall to the town, the fresh odor 
elderbloom drifting about them. Ar 
here, twenty years after, it had meant 
these things: the garden, the house, 
and the intimate discovery together 
some of the reasonable mysteries 
life. 

With the slapping of an inner doo 
Emily turned into the house. Dutton 
went out upon the lawn, and held up 
his palms for the first great drops. The 
risen wind was bearing a veil of wate 
across the lake. It would be upon 
them and the harbor would turn opaque 
and angry through the steely air. And 
then, after the clearing, there would be 
ringing voices and a world of people 
going home to supper in the new light 
Someone would walk back through the 
freshened air, someone whom they 
loved, and who, perchance, they could 
no longer claim through the need ot 
youth for guidance. 

He turned toward the house, but his 
wife was at his side, and the great wind 
was already roaring in the pine-tops. 


+e 
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TREASURES 


by Decca THompson Lutes 


See the treasures I have brought, 
My pockets both are full— 

A starfish and a cockle shell, 
A feather froma gull, 

And here’s a sea-crab’s scalloped back, 
It has a picture on itt, 

My father said he thought it was 
As lovely as a sonnet. 

And here’s a lobster’s pinching toes, 
And here’s a periwinkle, 

A pebble round and white and smoot! 
Without a single wrinkle. 

But, oh, the treasure I loved most— 
‘Twas beautiful and grand— 

I could not bring away with me, 
My castle in the sand, 































BOOKS for CHILDREN 


Gifts for Graduation 


HIS month 


; by ALICE are attractive in ap- 
thousands of pearance and interest- 
boys and girls DALGLIESH ing in content. 

will graduate from YounG PEoPpLE oF 
erammar schools and Asthor of “A Happy School Year” History. gy EI- 


high schools. A good 
book is perhaps the 
ost suitable gift for a graduate and we 
re suggesting a few that should be 
cceptable to anyone. The boy or girl 
of twelve or thirteen has very definite 
nterests, so we have included history, 
ography, science, poetry, adventure, 
fanciful stories and other good stories 
for this age. For the high-school gradu- 
te we must be certain that the book 
selected has no suggestion of being a 
‘juvenile.” Any of the best of the 
year’s novels would be appropriate ; but 
because many of us wish to give books 
of more permanent value, biography, 
adventure, travel and poetry are listed. 


For Grade-School Graduates 
Men or Iron. By Howard Pyle. Har- 

per. $2.00. ; 

A thrilling, finely-told story of the 
days of chivalry. The scene is laid in 
the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V. 
Older boys and girls will also enjoy 
other books by Howard Pyle, such as 

is arrangements of the Arthurian leg- 
ends and the story of Robin Hood. 
Witn Men Wuo Do Turnocs. By A. 

Russell Bond. Munn. $2.00. 

[his book is written by an engineer 
nd its title suggests the type of boy 
to whom it would be suited. “Pick, 
Shovel and Pluck,” by the same author, 
ells of the construction of subways, 
kyscrapers and so forth. The books 

re interesting, not dry statements of 
tact. 


lure Story oF THE CATHERINES. By 
Grace Humphrey. Penn. $2.00. 
This is one of a series of books 


vhich give the life stories of famous 
people with a certain name. They are 
rood gift books for children having 
those names. The other names already 
n the series are “William,” “John,” 
“Mary” and “Elizabeth.” The books 


and “West Indian Play Days” 


bridge Brooks. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

A gay paper jacket with a knight in 
armor and shields with the flags of 
many countries makes this an attractive 
gift book. Boys and girls who are in- 
terested in history will enjoy it. 
Boys’ Lire or ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Helen Nicolay. Century. $1.75. 

A fine biography which appeals both 
to boys and girls. 


By 


Master Simon’s Garpen. By Cornelia 

Meigs. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

This is a story of Colonial days in 
New England. Cornelia Meigs’ histori- 
cal tales are great favorites and boys 
will also like “The Trade Wind,” which 
is one of her newest books 


Tue Younc Forks’ Boox or INVEN- 
tors. By T. C. Bridges. Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 


These stories of great inventions are 
interesting both to boys and girls. 

A Doorway To FairyLanp. By Law- 
rence Housman. Harcourt. $2.00. 
This is very decidedly a book for the 

imaginative girl who has an apprecia- 

tion for beautifully written fantasy. 


THe Peterkin Pavers. By Lucretia 
P. Hale. Houghton. $2.50. 
Sometimes we forget the existence 


of this delightfully absurd classic. This 

is just a reminder that boys and girls 

still enjoy it. 

Tuis Sincinc Wortp. By Louis Un- 
termeyer. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
A fine anthology for those who enjoy 

poetry. 


For High-School Graduates 
Giris Wuo Dip. By 
and Virginia Moore. Dutton. $2.50. 
This is a _ particularly appropriate 
book for a girl who is trying to decide 
what line of work interests her most. 
(Continued on next page) 


Helen Ferris 











SPRING BOOKS 
1928 


East of the Sun and W est 
of the Moon 
The Children’s Classics 
Famous fairy tales from the North 
with many pictures made in Den- 


mark by Hedvig Collin. $1.75 


The Story of Reynard 
the Fox 
The Children’s Class‘cs 
The adventures of Reynard and his 
friends of the woods. Amusingly 


illustrated with pictures used in the 
French edition. $1.75 





Tod of the Fens 

by Elinor Whitney 
Warwick Goble has made many 
unusual pictures for this exciting 


story of England in the time of 


Henry V. $2.50 


Dr. Pete of the Sierras 
by Mary M. Davis 


Gold mines, cowboys, forest fires 
and rattle snakes; a story of a boy’s 
summer spent in the west. $1.75 


Jupie Follows His Tale 


by Neely McCoy 


More about the Good Cat Jupie and 
his little friend Jean. $1.75 





The Macmillan Company 


Boston 
San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 








For Advertising Policy see page 56. 








Books for Children 


(Coniinued from page 55) | ‘And sleep! 


Tue Royat Roap to Romance. By 


Richard Haliburton. Bobbs-Merrill. Dear child 
9 


$5.00. 


A most interesting fictional account 
f a young man’s journey around the how I 
«},1 
. a 
From ImMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. By did sleep 
Michael Pupin. Scribner. $2.00. 
A tine autobiography. I was really tired last night. We 
played golf the whole morning and 
+e Sage afterwards we did the Boardwalk 
. ee mags ee $1.90. — , from end to end! But I was refreshed 
- Chere are always boys and girls who enough this morning to start all over 
like animal stories better than anything again! You can’t Ae/p resting here. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art else, and they are sure to enjoy this lite This is such a delightful place. They 
New York | story of an Eskimo dog. do so many thoughtful things to 
’ i Wether da tn Blase. make us comfortable—the service is 
y little short of perfect. ... And 
thal cistern timate oil there’s another thing: we have the 
; . same table every day. Isn’t that a 


n, for it contains many "etapa 
known nor usually found ee lk lw 


93 
! 


x PoLarRIs. sv. Ernes arold Bi > 
PHOTOGRAPHS, POSTCARDS . By Ernest H Bayne 
COLOR PRINTS 


De scriptive OOK t rni 1ed ym req 








Come HIrTHe_Rr. 


Knopf. $5.00. 


History in the Making! An antholo 


Pea 
g 
. 

I 


be glad to o' 


The Playbook of Columbus saagen tone i 
the third in the now famous “PrLay- a Further information about Chalfonte- 
BOOK” series, may be just the book |} Siywarp, a Fiyer’s Stor lich- Haddon Hall is interestingly given in 
to spur your child on to study aif Gerd Puasa: ¢ ; booklet form. We would be glad to 
history and help him to pass that ines, Shs a3 peter mail you a copy. 


mse Interest in aviation and exploration 
feared examination. 


is so keen that a boy or girl will be 
It is the new way to cence watery delighted to own Commander Byrd's 
and has been endorsed by leading story of his Polar and Atlantic flights. 
educators all over the country. ; 

Others in the series are “THe PLay- Revoct 1N THE Desert. By T. E. 
BOOK OF Troy” and “THE PLAYBOOK Lawrence. Doubleday, Page. $3.00. 
or Rorrn Hoop.” Lawrence’s own story of his thrilling ATLANTIC CITY 
Any one or all may be sent on ap- adventures in Arabia. Eo 
xroval for free examination. 

' Leeps AND Lippincott CoMPANY 

bd 


a 
Eacu $2.00 
Have you had our booklist? 
Price, 25 cents 


HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 2A § tatement ~ \NVITATION FRo 
460 Park Avenue, New York City & FAI RY LAN Dy) | 
“Fairyland” means “beauty” to ioe child, 


regarding our 
and here are fairyland’s enchanted colors, 


Annual Register of Women’s Clubs AD V ERT IS ING | fairyland’s fantastic designs to delight his 


x em fascin > 
and National Organizations S T AN D “semen Astascape’s magic lens, 
Giving State and General Federation + A R D S he places a scrap of paper, a leaf, a gay 
qmeere and eo -_ M... ate bead, commonplace odds-and-ends. 
‘Also gilawe aad oben mittees of the great C HILDREN, The Magazine for Par- From them he — marvellous pet- 
National Organizations of Women. outs, accents only sidvertisements terns glowing with color. He devel- 
PRICE—$3.10 of reliable products, accurately de- ops his artistic sense of composition 
Best medium for lecturers and enter- scribed. and color harmony. And never 
tainers for Women’s Club programs wm pasties ‘en. eibvestions endian tires! For, a touch of the finger— 
Special rates on application and e claims made for the m, . e and the whole scene changes in- 

to an even lovelier surprise! 


HELEN M. WINSLOW tse the same high Standards as up 
" l ing our editorial material. More than a fascinating toy, 
Editor & Publisher ; n applying these advertising the Artascope is a genuine op- 
Shirley, Mass. (Summers) tandards, we have the expert ad- tical instrument. Entertains 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston (Winters ice of our Associate Editor, Anne everybody. Hard to break; 
ath sis one of the country’s never wears out. 914 inches 


= eee f ois J “s nm nutrition and high. Beautifully Saichad. 


Cc AT GOOD STORES 
Send 10 Today Special cases are referred to the various ONLY $9 OR DIRECT 
experts on our Editorial Advisory Board. 


° When further investigati f - 
or this gation of new prod Send ». Simpl e 
f ucts becomes necessary, the facilities of : op awa Alene Fh 


° y the Testing Laboratory of Teachers’ Col- co ; $2 
Disc W heel lege, Columbia University, are employed. teen ‘in 


it 10 days. If you're not fascinated, 


ry Reade ure urged to write to u hout 
ERASER "i wigg a8> jed to write to us about money back without question. 
an heir experiences with advertised products. 


ee 
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Set of Four, 35c * , 
[TS,2 steel dise wheel from one of the Kingsbury 2, 
Motor Driven Toys, with its big non-ski yalloon”’ ‘ 
i 7 


tire made of id eraser rubber he l Sed ; 
is bright red, making a clever, striking novelts Aatap Spates . 21 Smith St., Rochester, N. Y. 
your desk. Every boy an rl wants one ferences: Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester 
today. We'll send you Free a new catalog of the ] sident, Parents’ Publishing As- Chamber of Commerce 
Kingsbury Motor-Driver ‘ re Engines, Trac- J | ion. Inc.. Publishers of Can 
tors, Trolleys, Trucks, Busses e es, et , a. 's ener s ‘ 

, REN saazine to hen q 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO., Dept. M. Keene, N. H . Magazine for Parents. EN ee TE TT Lr __ 


(*NOT 53¢, as stated by error in May issue of Children) 
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Out of the 
MOUTHS OF BABES 


One dollar will be paid for each child's 
saying published in this department 


caught pulling the cat’s tail. “Oh, 
Susie,” called her mother, “you mustn't 
pull Blackie’s tail, that’s cruel.’ 
“I’m not, mother,” she answered, “I’m 
just holding her tail and she’s pulling.” 
—Mrs. G. A., Tell City, Ind. 


~> A 


MG ceee te Susie was 


Mrs. Brown was preserving peaches 
in the kitchen amid an array of glass 
jars, rubber bands, etc. Virginia, aged 
four, watched the process quietly until 
the fruit was in the jars and the covers 
ready, then she exclaimed: “Oh, mother, 
let me put the garters on!”—J. J. F., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“ee 


Five-year-old Bobby, who was travel- 
ing on a Pullman car, had been put 
to bed in an upper berth. Awakening 
once during the night, he was asked 
by his mother if he knew where he was. 

“Of course I do,” was the reply, 
“I’m in the top drawer.”—O. M., Co- 


lumbus, O. 
“= 


Jamie went to visit his little friend 
who lived in the country. Their sport 
was rather rough and Jamie suffered 
sundry knocks and bumps from falling 
off a pony, climbing a small tree and 
doing other things to which he was not 
accustomed. He returned home looking 
a rather sorry plight with his torn 
clothes and dirty face. When Mother 
suggested that he should wash his face 
and hands at once, he begged: 

“Oh, please don’t make me wash! 
I’ve had enough bad luck for one day!” 
—Mrs. I. M. K., King City, Mo. 


a +4 


Three-year-old Mary was sitting up 
on the window sill, putting hand over 
hand on the curtain pull. 

She said, “Mother, I’m getting the 
milk.” 

Mother, in a surprised voice, asked, 
“When did you ever see anyone milk 
a cow ?” 

Mary, shocked at her Mother’s seem- 
ing ignorance on such matters said, 
“I’m not milking, I’m pulling up the 
dumbwaiter.”— Mrs. P. L. D. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“oe 


Jane was five years old and very po- 
lite. It was the first time she had been 
on a visit alone, and she had been care- 
fully instructed how to behave. 

“If they ask you to dine with them,” 
papa had said, “you must say, ‘No, 
thank you; I have already dined.’ ” 

It turned out just as papa had an- 
ticipated. 

“Come, along. Jane,” said her little 
friend’s father, “you must have a bite 
with us.” 

“No, thank you,” said the little girl, 
with dignity, “I have already bitten.”— 
O. M. Columbus, Ohio. 





is safe. 
factory. 


Thousands now play "Tue pLAYGROUND EQUIP. co. | 
on JUNGLEGYM. It 


is irresistible, 
toddlers to ‘teens. It 



























































Copyright, 1922, JUNGLEGYM, Ine. 


5 Irving Terrace 122 Greenwich St. 
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Doctors 
| experts 


and 


factory 






HAVE YOU A LITTLE MONKEY IN YOUR HOMEP 
play- 
recommend 


| JUNGLEGYM. Used 


from Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. | indoors or out. Mod- 
| Please send catalog to: | els in wood or steel. 
It is satis- | Name oP ocesedoceecccccossseeesscosonssoce j $50. Junior $1Ze. 
ETNIES <mcattccecnstacpaitiiseleiarseae jy Sold direct from 














BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN | 





| SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 


SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 


Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 


Tutoring, etc. 





A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 


Telephone — Plaza 9512 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















} Name 


} Address 














‘ Let this magazine show you how to earn it. 
cut out this advertisement and mail it to CHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
} 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


le cl al i a a a i i a a a a i a i i a i a i i a a oll 


' DO YOU WANT EXTRA MONEY? 


Just sign your name and address, 
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THIS HUSKY STEEL 
DUMP TRUCK 


CHILDREN’S DAY SUGGESTION 
GUARANTEED Kingsbury Motor-Driven toy. 
That means a strong, sturdy toy! And it means 

a whole lot of fun for the boy or girl who owns this 
toy dump truck! Its body tips up to empty the con- 
tents. Its powerful clock spring motor sends it 
swiftly along the floor—even when loaded. Good- 
coking! Finished jn royal blue with a bright orange 
body, orange wheels, and a shining radiator. The 
dise wheels have genuine rubber tires. Made to last! 
Heavy gauge steel, all joints solidly welded by elec- 
tricity. The enamel finish is baked on! Length, 
tt inches. Ask your dealer to see this clever Kings- 
bury Toy. tf he doesn’t carry it, order direct from us. 
ORDER OTHER KINGSBURY TOYS AT THE 
SAME PRICE, $1.25 

DELIVERY TRUCK MONOPLANE 

FIRE ENGINE LADDER TRUCK 
Write for complete catalog of Kingsbury Motor- 
Driven Toys of all descriptions. Free. 

KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94-F Myrtle St., Keene, N. H.— 

* West of the Mississippi or in Canada, $1.40 


KINGSBURY 


Motor DRIVEN Toys 


Send 10¢ for this equipped with a 

Eraser! A steel *“balloon’’ tire of 

dise wheel from a solid eraser rubber. 

Kingsbury Toy, Set of four, 35c. 
A 


“T’ve Gained the 2 Pounds YOU 
Lost, Mother’! 





, 


Youngsters find the 
daily weighing a de- 
lightful game. For De 
tecto’s friendly little 
pointer shows them 
how much they are 
gaining, day by day. 
Grown-ups, too, those 
who should “build up” 
and those who want t 
reduce, find Detecto a 
trustworthy guide, 


Detecto, the scale for 
member of the 
is certified by 
the New York State 
Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, guar 
anteed for 5 


every 
family, 


years, 


Three attrac 
blue, 


maize 


service! 
tive models in 
green, orchid, 
or white. 


=, 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


ETECT() 








The Seale for Every Member of the Family 
The Jacobs Bros., Inc. 
Devt. 9 318 Greenwich St. N.Y. U. 
Detecto Junior—$11.85 
East of the Mississippi) 
Detecto Ace—$15.00 
(Illustrated on right) 
Detecto Royal—$18.75 
At all department and 
hardware stores, surgical 
supply houses and direct 
from the makers. 
ALSO 
Detecto-Lette Baby Scale 
. Send for Free Health 
Vetecto Ace—919.U0 Literature 
the. SE a ~ 
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One Sure Way to Your 
Boy's Heart 
(Continued from page 24) 


Guerriere,” “Perry, for Lake Erie.” 

All these medals may be purchased by 
sending to the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia, first, for the pamphlet 
called “Information relating to United 
States Coins and Medals,” and then for 
the medals selected, remitting the price 
by post office money order. The remit- 
tance must contain sufficient money to 
pay the postage on the package. If a 
little too much postage money is sent, 
back comes the change in beautiful new- 
minted coins. 


HERE a boy’s interests run more 

to outdoor things, fascinating col- 
lections can be made of natural objects. 
Che study of geology is a richly absorb- 
ing one, of growing significance to the 
world at large and of prime importance 
in our international relations. No man 
who aspires to leadership in business or 
the world’s affairs, can afford to neglect 
the study of rocks and minerals and 
metals. A boy can begin such a study 
by gathering the rocks of his home 
neighborhood, and reading at home or 
in the local library to see what has made 
the earth formations in his part of the 
country. Every trip away from home 
will add its quota of specimens and 
knowledge. In time, his collection will 
include samples of minerals and semi- 
precious stones. Many of these are very 
beautiful and if carefully displayed will 
give pleasure to all his friends. 

Or perhaps he will prefer entomology 
and collect butterflies and beetles. This 
again is a marvelous field for study. 
Never shall I forget my amazement at 
finding how human is the expression of 
a grasshopper’s face. An immensely 
dignified but highly worried face, has 
the grasshopper. One feels that he must 
be kept on the jump by many small nag- 
ging demands upon his time. 


OTANY may be the science that 
Byin lure your particular young man. 
Then he will want an herbarium, show- 
ing pressed wild flowers, and leaves, 
ferns, ora study of the grains of differ- 
ent kinds of woods. Here again is an 
interest of real commercial value. A 
man’s job, this, to know lumber when 
he sees it. 

Each of these collections, and the sci- 
ence it leads him to study, will open a 
new window in his brain. Do not be 
distressed if he flits from one heap of 
objects to another at this stage. So, and 
so only, will he learn where his greatest 
interest and talent lies. 

The space and arrangement given to 
a boy’s collections must be controlled 
largely by the conditions under which 
he lives. If “home” is a small city 
apartment, he cannot spread out his pos- 
sessions as though the family had a 
spacious country house. It is the spirit 
in which his needs are met rather than 
the cubic feet placed at his disposal, 
which really counts. 

Let us hope that space is limited and 
display cases few. Here is a handicap 
to be turned into opportunity. For when 
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Courtesy Met. Art 


Would You Like to Know: 


How to cure thumb-sucking? 
Ilow to keep l iby’s ears flat? 
How to sterilize 


Ho to make 


bottles by steam? 
children love shampoos? 
Ho to make baby eat better? 


H to travel with baby 


How to teach chil 
How to vaaby freedom in _ crib, 
riage, porch or yard with perfect 
safety? 
Send for free booklet “SUGGESTIONS.” 


It answers these and many other 
questions for perplexed mothers. 


in comfort? 
ildren orderliness? 


assure 1 


CHILD WELFARE GUILD, Inc., C568 
Drawer U, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send copy 
NAMI 


\DDRESS........ 











»\ For Your Baby 
To Supplement 
the Milk Diet 
Prescribed by 
over 3000 Doctors 
4 Save 24 Hours 
a week of 
Mother’s Time 
APPROVED Cost less than 


BABY SOUP if made at home 


STRAINED aT, 
VEGETABLES 








your dealer’s name 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
7 1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. { 











Nursery School — 


th AM students of child care 

and experie e in nursery school 

to get in touch wi a nursery 

juiring two workers, or with a group of pro 

ive parents desiring nursery school in their 
inity 


Dept. A, CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Interest Your Child in 
ASTRONOMY 


with the ncw “ame “Polaris” 


The thrilling airplane race—wonder- 
fully entertaining and educational. 
Eagerly bought by parents for chil- 
dren of all ages 


Ask your dealer, cr sent postpaid for 
$1.50 


THE POLARIS CoO. 
1403 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 














FOR A SPECIAL FREE 
BOOK OFFER SEE FIRST 
INSIDE COVER. 





























aconenanes pene enna 


The Tiny Tot Always Enjoys 


ANGRU-SPRINGSHU 


BETTER THAN JUMPING ON THE BED 


It’s natural for tiny tots to jump up and 
down. They like it—and it’s just as natural 
for them to “take to’” Kangru-Springshus. 
Doctors recommend them and buy them for 
their childrer The sole is made of hard 
rubber and cannot injure the tloor. Kangru- 


used in the yard as well 


Springshus can be 
is inside. 





Add 50c West of the Rockies 


\ Go to Your Dealer Be 


If he can’t supply you-SEND COUPON 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 


701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois. 

. . P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed is Express Money Order for $. epeceees 
Please send pairs Rubber Sole Kangru- 
Springshus with the inderstanding that this money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory 
Name Age 
Address Weig! 
City State 


























water- 


Quiltopads ‘ 
proof crib mats and sanitary pads which 


Falco-Pads and are 
and ironed as often as 
rubber can touch baby’s 
Sold in white, pink, and 


may be washed 
necessary No 
sensitive skin. 





blue colors by all good dealers every- 
where, 

Look OPBED on all 
for rubber 
= (FA@Leo) 
trade lor 
mark a infants 


Can You Use One of These Bibs? 
A soft rubber bib, easily slipped over 
baby’s head, will be sent for 10 cents, to 
cover cost of mailing. Use handy coupon 
below. 


RICHARD FALTER CO., Dept. C-6 | 


148-156 W. 23rd St., New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for one Falco Bib. 





Name 
Address 
SN coco Kkduseanewenenaesadael 


I usually buy 


Dealer 


EE. a cicsnnnsedeennanies eo 























the boy has become quite discouraged 
about arranging his material, you can 
acquire merit by suggesting that he see 
arrangements in the nearest museum. 

Does he invite you to go with him? 
Ah, congratulations! I see you are pass- 
ing the barriers, and really making good. 
Of course, you go! Perhaps the mu- 
seum is already an old family stamping 
ground, its curators your valued friends. 
But if you are strangers to them, they 
will welcome you still. Your interest in 
their field is the best introduction. Here, 
again, you may touch adventure. For 
these men are not curators only, they 
are scientists, explorers, hunters in the 
uncharted depths of earth and sea and 
time. Their lives are one generous ven- 
ture after truth. They can tell you 
stories more thrilling than your favorite 
movie. What splendid friends for a 
growing boy! Nothing will so impress 
a lad with the value of his own collec- 
tions as this contract with experts who 
have met all his problems in a much 
larger way. 

Are his cases crowded? The museum 
is so packed with its vast hoard that 
only an upper layer of special interest 
can be shown at a time. It is like an 
iceberg, with only a fraction of its total 
bulk above the surface. 


HE boy will learn that one small 
collection properly studied and 
placed is worth a dozen larger ones 
thrown into an ill-kept, neglected heap; 
that the present theory of exhibiting is 
the effective display of a few choice 
specimens at a time, and in a manner 
that tells much about them; that all 
modern museum practice is away from 
the old-fashioned cases stuffed with 
endless duplicates ranged side by side 
like so much stock on a grocer’s shelves. 
By example, rather than by precept, 
the museum and its workers will teach 
the boy to go out on his own, to search 
the environment in which he lives, be 
it city or country, to train his eyes to 
see, and his brain to select. They will 
lead him to the books which will enable 
him to appraise and interpret what he 
has gathered, to compare it intelligently 
with what has been found before, and to 
order it so that it will correctly tell its 
story to other minds. 

Is not this a method of education cal- 
culated to give a boy a sane and cheerful 
approach to life, helpful in keeping him 
normal at a trying time? Most certainly 
it is, especially if it is backed by the 
sympathetic co-operation of his parents. 

Then when college time comes, he 
will go with all these fine tastes formed 
to hold him steady in lonely hours, or 
failing college he can turn to a man’s 
world, the key to its knowledge ready in 
his hand. 
outside and trying 
as the boy himself 


Are you standing 
to “crash the gate,” 
would say, of your son’s mind and 
heart? There’s an open side - door 
through his pocket. You'll have to climb 
over some junk stored there, but that’s 
the way in. And he is so well worth 
knowing, this new and charming mem- 
ber of your family—your fourteen-year- 
old son! 


















ECAUSE of the great 

of our playground apparatus in 

schools, parks, and playgrounds 
throughout the country, and because 
sO many parents have requested simi- 
lar “playthings” for their children to 
use at home, we now announce this 
new line. The same high quality and 
careful workmanship are in our ap- 
paratus for the home. 


EverWearJunior 


Playground 
Apparatus 


success 


for your playroom, your yard, the 
tenement—helps to keep the little 
bodies busy in healthful recreation as 


well as fun. They can’t get too 
rough; they’re always safe. 

27 Different Items 
Low Price — — Small Size 
High Quality 

SLIDES 
SwIncs 
See-Saws 


Merry-Go-Rounps 
Ocean Waves 

GIANT STRIDES 
Merry-Wave-Stripes 
CoMBINATION OUTFITS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 


EverWear Junior Apparatus for the 
home is the standard of quality, just 
as our school, park and playground 
apparatus has been the standard for 
20 years. The most sensible and the 
most economical “playthings” you 
can buy. 


Write for Catalog No. 20A 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Dept. | 


Springfield, Ohio. 








For Advertising Policy see page 56. 


























































































The famous Kiddie Gym is 
the only complete and pat- 
NG ented children’s health gym 


on the market, combining in 
ene sturdy combination— 
Swing Teeter-Totter 
Parallel Bars — Trapeze 
Flying Rings Turning Bar 
Size — 7 feet high, 7 feet 
long and 4 feet wide. Place 
Kiddie Gym on the lawn in 
summer, in the playroom or 
basement in winter Sturdy 
and attractive. Dozens of 
testimonials on file from 
parents in every 
state in the 
Union and 
abroad. 






























Kiddie Gym 
is endorsed by 
authorities at the 
Universities of Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
child specialists and delight- 
ed parents everywhere. Has 
seal of approval of Modern 
Priscilla, Child Life and Jun- 
ior Home. Keeps children 
amused and off the street 
while building healthy young 
bodies. Holds five or six chil- 
dren at once. Kiddie Gym is 
built of selected woods and 
steel, durably made to hold 
the weight of any child; 
painted a rich red. Easily 
erected, parts instantly inter- 
changeable. 
































EASY TO ORDER 

Send your name and ad- 
dress with check or money 
order for $15 to our nearest 
office and Kiddie Gym will be 
shipped at once, express or 
freight, as you prefer. Shipping 
weight 60 Ibs. in carton. Or we will 








send express or freight collect. Ask 
for our attractive catalogue of 
health toys “Rosy C own.’ 


"The Kiddie Gym Company, 


Power Bldg., Nicollet Island, Dept..CM-1 

















Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: 

360 Third Ave., Venice, California } 

| 
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THINGS 






for CHILDREN 








Making Vacation Count 


HOUGH most children hail with 

delight the closing of school, after 

a few days of their new-found 
freedom they are looking for something 
definite to occupy their time and en- 
ergies. The child who spends a busy 
summer doing and learning things that 
interest him will be to have the 
jolliest vacation ever, even though he 
cannot go away from home. On the 
other hand, restless children and frayed 
parental nerves result from a lack of 
planning for summer days. Far from 
being a time of inactivity, vacation can 
be one of the most educational periods 
of all the vear, if materials and sugges- 
tions for constructive play are provided. 


How to Build a Glider 


AST summer more than 20,000 chil- 
| dren found a fascinating and in- 
structive pastime in building model air- 
planes on playgrounds throughout the 
country. The knowledge of elementary 
aeronautics gained by these young 
craftsmen will do much to make Amer- 
ica “air minded,” say men prominent in 
aviation. The manual training depart- 
ments of schools have been taking up 
the idea. Girls as well as boys are 
trying their hand at building the tiny 
aircraft. And many a boy and his 
father have found a common interest 
in working on planes together. 

The following suggestions are made 
by Paul Edward Garber, model aircraft 
consultant of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America and 
author of “Building and Flying Model 
Aircraft.” They are issued in connec- 
tion with the National Play- 
ground Miniature Aircraft Tournament, 
the finals of which will be held during 
the National Recreation Congress in 
Atlantic City next October. Orville 
Wright and Colonel Charles A. Lind- 


bergh are 


sure 


Second 


co-chairmen of the 
nent committee. 





Games, Handcraft and Other Constructive Fun 










Model gliders which children can 
make are of various kinds, the simplest 
being folded paper, illustrated in figure 
I. At A the paper is folded in half. 
B shows the two front corners folded 
in to the center line which was formed 
when the paper was first folded. C 
shows how the remaining corners are 
folded again to the center line. D shows 
the glider folded on the center line and 
the dotted line indicates how the sides 
are folded back. E is an end view of 
the completed glider. A pin may be 
put in at D-a to hold it together. It is 
grasped between finger and thumb at 
that point and thrown forward. A little 
turning up of the back corners will 
sometimes improve the glides. 

A glider more commonly seen is made 
as shown in figure II, folding over one 
end of a piece of paper about 8 inches 
square in small folds for about 3 inches. 
This is now folded on the center line 
and cut or torn out in an L shape so 
that when opened up it will resemble an 
airplane. It is held by the tail with the 
thumb on the bottom and finger on top 
and launched at a small downward angle 
with a slight push. It will make grace- 
ful dives and curves and by bending its 
tail and wing rear edges, the perform- 
ances can be varied. 

The nose-downward position of a 
glider in the air is obtained either by 
weighting the nose with a paper clip 
or providing less lifting surface in 
front asin figure I. A glider of the latter 
type is readily made out of easily-found 
materials by referring to figure III. 


























Fig. I 
Folding Marking Finished 
Fig. 





Building and _ flying 
gliders is a valuable step ’ 
in learning to build and 


fly planes which operate 
by power. A glider is a 
heavier -than-air craft 
which has no contained 
power plant. It i 
lift from the effect of the ft 
wind on the 
coasts through the air. 
Because of its weight, a 
when | 


gets its 


wings as it 


released is 
¢ through the 
should hit a 
that will 
In still air 


glider 
always fallin 
air, but if it 
rising current, 

















ap 
| 
“to 
ioe 
s ve 4 of 
right wood le é 





lift it upward. 
it may} 

ing angle, moving forward 
many feet while descend- 


v coast at a descend- 








SLING SHOT GLIDER 








ing one foot. 


Fig. II 


TO DO and TO MAKE 
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as in the sling-shot glider. 
The tail is nailed on the 
fuselage at the back, and 
the wing is fastened with 


Figs. 
IV and V 








a oe ca 


cad Wing. 


C) 


Rudder 








Tail Section. 


Close-up of 
hole for lead 


a strong rubber band as 
was the wing on the sling- 
shot glider. The front 
edge of the wing is ele- 
vated by a piece of wood 
about % inch square and 








lake a piece of stiff thin cardboard 
wood veneer 10 x 5 inches, a piece 
t wood % inch square and one foot in 
ength, two small rubber bands and a 
iece of small stiff wire about 2 inches 
length. Cut from the cardboard or 
eneer two rectangles, one 10 x 2% 
nches and the other 6 x 134 inches. 
are the wings. Cut another 
iece 2 inches square for the rudder, 
uunding off one corner as shown in 
he side view of the drawing (Figure 
ll). The same view shows also a 
edge placed under the leading edge 
i the front (small) wing. This wedge 
made by cutting off one inch of the 
tick and cutting it in half diagonally. 
he wire is bent into the shape shown 
nd lashed to the front of the stick. In 
e other end a 2-inch saw cut is made 
nd into it the rudder is glued. The 
ings are slightly curved as shown in 
the side view and placed on the stick 
pproximately in the positions shown in 
he top view. They are secured with 
ubber bands as shown in the detailed 
rawing. This completes the glider 
tself. 
The glider may be launched by throw- 
ng with the hand alone, or by the use 
t a sling. 


hese 


N improved glider for hand or sling 
launching may be made by using 
hicker wood for the wings, so shaped to 
ive a wing section as in figure IV. 
(he size may be also increased a little 
proportion. If balsa wood is avail- 
ble, it is best because of its lightness. 
Figure V shows an efficient glider of 
the weighted-nose type. It is rather 
heavy in order that it may have momen- 
tum. The fuselage or main body is 
irved from a piece of pine 3 x 2 x 25 
nches. The wing is shaped with a 
ross-section from a piece of pine 
1) x 4 x ¥% inches. The tail is made 
rom a piece 12 x 3 x &% inches, but it 
es not have a lifting section, being 
iaped like the detail drawing. The 
udder, 4x 4x &% inches, has the same 
ction. To assemble, the rudder is 
ued and nailed in a slot in the fuselage 


2 inches long. ‘Tie about 
1 oz. of lead to the nose. 

To launch, choose an eminence or 
the side of a hill, face the wind, grasp 
the fuselage at the balancing point, and 
thrust the model from you with a spear- 
throwing motion in line with the shoul- 
der. Aim it a trifle below horizontal. 
If it rises and stalls, falling back on 
its tail, increase the weight. or move 
the wing back, or lessen the wing angle 
by cutting down the elevating stick. If 
it noses down too abruptly, lessen the 
weight, move the wing forward, or in- 
crease the wing elevation. Make any or 
all of the above corrections until the 
glider performs satisfactorily. When 
the proper combination is arrived at, 
glue and nail the wing in place with a 
sloping wedge of proper elevation; for 
the weight, bore a hole in the nose of 
the fuselage, melt the lead and pour it 
in. Astonishingly long glides can be 
made with this type of model. 


An Outdoor Game 

Scout’s Nose—A Boy Scout writes 
us that this contest is a lot of fun at 
camp or on a picnic. Any number of 
paper bags may be used, though ten is 
a good number. In each bag is placed 
an article which has a distinctive smell, 
such as chopped onions, balsam, violet 
talcum, cheese, etc. The bags are then 
placed in a row about two feet apart. 
Each player walks down the line and is 
allowed to sniff for five seconds at each 
bag. When the player reaches the end 
of the line, he has one minute in which 
to write the names of the substances 
smelled, in their proper order. The 
player who names the greatest number 
and in the right order wins the game. 


The Song Game 


This instructive game for small chil- 
dren is suggested by Mrs. A. M. M., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. The song game 
teaches children alertness and conquers 
any hesitancy they may have about 
joining in singing. The words and tune 
must be quite familiar. An older per- 
son starts the song, the next in order 
sings the second line. and the song is 
carried on down the line of little folks. 


One dollar will be paid for brief, clear descriptions of games for 
children, games which the whole family can play, and other contri- 


butions, published in this department. 


Address the Editor, Cui- 


DREN, The Magazine for Parents,353 Fourth Ave.,New York,N.Y. 





, aN 
ITCHELL 


BACKYARD 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


SLIDES 

SWINGS 

SEE-SAWS 

ROCK-A-BYS 

SWING-BOBS 

GIANT STRIDES 
COMBINATION GYMS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 


Junior Swing Bob H-2 


A Junior Swing Bob should be in the 
back yard of every family with growing 
children. Children enjoy this device and 
it provides a safe place for them to play 
All moving parts are so constructed that 
there is no danger of accidental injury 
Can be easily dismantled for moving or 
storage and is sturdily built of steel and 
malleable iron. Attractively painted in 
green, red and gray. 


Mitchell Kiddie Slide 


Keep your child “safe’’ at with a 
Mitchell Kiddie Slide. It is very popu- 
lar with small children and tots of 2 
years can play on it with utmost safety 
It requires little space and can be used 
indoors or outdoors. Will last many 

Made in three sizes for children 
1 2 to 12 years of age. 


home 


years 


MITCHELL MFG. CO., 
1415 Forest Home Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please 


Booklet. 


send me _ your 
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When Baby Goes 
| A-Visiting and When 
Baby Stays at Home 





Always the 
Same Comfortable 
“"Towey” Keeps 
Baby Well and 


me SE | 



























Happy... 








RAIN baby now with a “Torpey” 

and all through the summer baby 
can go anywhere without change of 
juvenile toilet, which means much in 
keeping baby regular. 

“Toreys” fit any toilet, lock auto- 


matically, fold flat for carrying. 
Work-saving, sanitary and _ con- 
venient in the home and for travel 


and a real health aid for the child 
fifth month to fifth year. 

“Tomneys” with and without Foot 
Pressure Rest can be had at leading 
stores and plumbers. 


Write for free booklet containing 
practical Training Suggestions 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Child Toilet S pectalists 
GertruDE A, Mutter, Pres. 














Dept. U Fort Wayne, Ind. 
., Look for the bunny trade mark on ¥ 
back rest—your guarantee. 
Ce Les. 
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A group that uses this magazine, Maple City Circle 
of the Child Conservation League, Hornell, N. Y. 


Program for 











GROUP DISCUSSION 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
and Child Study Classes 


Pri PARED BY THE CHILD StuDy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 







HIS program 
is based on the 
article ‘Mak- 


ing the Most of Va- 
cations,”’ by Eva v B. 
Hans! on page 11 of 
this issue. 


Questions Based 
on the Article 


(1) Why do many 
mothers dread _ the 
summer vacation? 
Was this always so? 
How can this situ- 
ation be remedied ? 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read 
aloud the article on page 11. The leader 
should then present for discussion the 
various questions given below. The leader 
will next ask various members of the 
group to take up, one by one, the 
Problems for Discussion. At the close of 
the meeting it will be found helpful for 
the leader to read the summary of the 
main points made in the article. In 
advance of the meeting, the various book 
and pamphlet references should be as- 
signed to members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 


Ask your public library to co-operate 
with you in providing the books or pam- 
phiets listed for your reading. First of 
all, make sure that your library subscribes 
to CHILDREN, the Magazine for Parents. 


(2) Change of 
scene is often desir- 
able, though not es- 
sential. 

(3) Simply releas- 
ing children from 
school, without pro- 
viding any construc- 
tive outlet for their 
energies, does not 
provide a happy va- 
cation. 

(4) Learning and 
habit training are 
not suspended dur- 
ing vacation time. 

(5) Certain habits 








(2) What lessons 
in child psychology | 
camp taught us? 

(3) How can these lessons be car- 
ried over into the home? 

(4) Are all children 
gardening? Arts and crafts? How 
can these interests be stimulated and 
fostered during vacation time? 

(5) What civic agencies or institu- 
tions can you utilize to help you plan a 
pleasant and interesting stay-at-home 
vacation ? 

(6) Why are many children unhappy 
at summer resorts in spite of beautiful 
surroundings ? 

(7) What factors should be consid- 
ered in selecting a vacation place for 
children ? 

(8) What factors should determine 
the age at which children might profit- 
ably travel? Short trips? Europe? 

(9) Should academic work have any 
place in the summer schedule? If so, 
how can it be arranged? If not, why 
not? 


the summer 


las 


interested in 


Points to Keep in Mind 
(1) Vacation, to be effective, must 
involve some sort of change from the 
all-year-’round routine. 
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and attitudes can be 
built up more easily and _ naturally 
through summer activities than during 
school days. 

(6) Community projects can be or- 
ganized to great advantage in the 
summer. 

(7) Family loyalty does not necessi- 
tate participation of everyone in every 
vacation. 


Problems for Discussion 


(1) Mary is five, and her parents 
must stay in a large city all summer. 
What definite provisions for her happi- 
ness and development can her mother 
make ? 

(2) Mrs. J. has been invited by her 
parents to take her two boys, aged nine 
and eleven, to Europe this summer, and 
she is much tempted to go. The boys, 
however, would prefer to stay at home. 
On what factors should the decision be 
based, and what are the arguments from 
the standpoint of the children’s welfare ? 

(3) Every summer Mrs. M. takes her 
family to a cottage at the lake. There 
her three children help with the chores, 
(Continued on next page) 
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- for Parent Teacher 
Wa Clubs 








Group Study for Parents 





This pamphlet contains 
(1) a description of the 
Parents best methods of organizing 
groups interested in the 





—=1) 


— discussion and study of 
a et of Oe ° ° e 
DT Baepsecege child care and training, 
ih eens (2) suggestions on arrang- 
{ ° ° . 
| 9 ing interesting programs 


for meetings, (3) a care- 














| GuorEN fully selected bibliography 
. on child study. The pam- 
<a phlet will be sent to any- 


one interested on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 


Program on Child Training 


Each month there is 











published a Program for 7 
Group Discussion based on Meeron 

the leading article in this 

magazine. Hundreds of | $f. 
clubs and groups through- C. < 
out the country are using 10. 

these articles as the basis 


for discussion and study at 

their monthly meetings. They distribute 
to their members copies of neat, little 
programs which tell the subjects to be 
discussed each month. Copies of these 
trograms will be sent, free of charge, 
in any quantity needed. 


Special Group Rates 


If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, spe- 
cial reduced subscription rates will be 
offered them. Information about these 
special rates for group subscriptions 
will be sent upon request. 





An Easy and Dignified Fund- 
Raising Plan 


What organization can- 
not use to advantage some 
extra money? Your Par- 
ent - Teacher Association, | == 
for example, may wish to 
buy some playground 
equipment or a motion pic- 
ture machine for the WU 
school. Asking for contributions is not 
very pleasant and sometimes just a bit 
humiliating. Why not offer something 
of real value to those whom you ap- 
proach for money: 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- 
ents,has devised an easy,dignified furd- 
raising plan for organizations and will 
gladly send you full particulars upon 
request. 
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A large number of important groups 
have used this plan successfully and 
many hundreds of dollars have been 
added to their treasuries through it. 


An Intelligence Test for Parents 
An Intelligence Test for 
Parents, which appeared 


in the May, 1927, issue, 
has been so popular that 
the Bureau has already 


had requests for approxi- 
mately 100,000 reprints. 
Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Mothers’ Clubs and 
informal groups of parents all find this 
test extremely stimulating as well as 
having great educational value. Copies 
will be distr — without charge upon 
receipt of postage to cover mailing. 
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Program for Group Discussion 


(C onftiniut 1 from page 62 


such as making beds and cleaning up 
each morning, before going out on the 
lake; and they take turns in assisting 
with getting lunch and dinner. Is it 
fair to the children to expect this? Is 
it likely to make them regard vacation 
iS drudgery ? 

(4) During the summer the Smith 
family always goes driving on Sundays 
and holidays. The whole family goes 
together in the car. They drive most 
of the day, only stopping by the road- 
side long enough to eat their picnic 
lunch. The children do not seem to 
enjoy these outings and always beg to 
remain at home. Why is this? How 
could these outings be made more at- 
tractive to them? 

(5) Mrs. G. spends the summer at a 
big resort hotel. Her twelve-year-old 
daughter seems very restless there, with 
no companions of her own age. The 
mother thinks there should be plenty 


for the child to do since bathing, boat- 
ing and tennis are available. Discuss 
this situation 
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BREAK 
the 
THUMB- 


HABIT 





End this habit and prevent protruding teeth, facial 
let rmitie ind ther eomd il effects. DR. THOMP- 
SON'S 8 ANITARY RINGS offer a scientific, pleas- 
ant, eas afe and immediate method of curing this 
habit At the same time it permits perfectly normal 
use of finger and thumb Adjustable Fits any 
thumb or finger 

_ Doctors dentists hild specialists and thousands 
€ parents endorse it Tried and proved over a 
period of five years by thousands of users 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
1814 H. Medical Arts Building, Chicago, 11. 
PLEASE USE COUPON BELOW 
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| CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT, | 

1814 H. Medical Arts Bidg., Chicago, tll. | 
I enclose $4.50 for tw r $2.50 for one | 

| Sanitary Ring, plus 15c postage 

} aM (Child is aged ia l 

| Please send FREE of your brochure | 

| Name ° : | 

i] Address. . 
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Here's a great Child-Specialist’s idea of a per- 
fect Educational Board, combining every desired 
fe ature of a Reader-Speller-Counter Board. The 

“‘Master’’ plaything for pre-school and older 
| children Diameter, 14% inches; double-sided 
| solid fiber; no metal t. injure child. Two small 
and one capital letter sets on one side; nu 
merals and counting set on other Every child 
wants one. Ask your dealer, or send us §2.00, 
we will ship postpaid. Descriptive matter sent 
on request. 


THE H. G. CRESS CO. 
217 W. Water Street 





Troy, Ohio 
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First Prize 

HIS PAL IDEA” has its at- 

tractions and dangers. Its pos- 

sibilities as an ideal relation 
between parents and children must be 
measured primarily by its value to the 
children. If it is also of value to the 
parents, that gives it added virtue. 

The greatest argument in favor of 
palship between parents and children 

that it equalizes the relation: it does 
away with the pedestal in the parent- 
child relation, and automatically re- 
moves artificial obstacles and inequali- 
ties. There are real inequalities due 
largely to the difference in age, but 
these should be no hindrance to palship. 

Palship depends not so much upon 
actual physical participation in the ac- 
tivities of our children, as upon sym- 
pathetic understanding and acquies- 
cence. I do not need to crawl with my 
one-year-old, or jump, climb or slide 
with my four-year-old son to under- 
stand the needs which actuate these 
forms of activity. And it is the same 
with adolescents. The intelligent par- 
ent, if he is also a pal, will provide 
the necessary background and oppor- 
tunity for the child’s activity from 
stage to stage of his development. 

In palship, as in all human relations, 
tolerance and sympathy are needed 
rather than equality or similarity. The 
danger is that parents may become 
over-zealous and impose their own 
viewpoints or their own pleasures. An- 
other danger is the temptation of par- 
ents to keep their children too long at 
their sides. When children grow away 
irom them in interests and desires. 
parents must relinquish their hold and 
permit them to venture and explore— 

ir as they can without grave dan 
to themselves. 

With the dangers well understood 
controlled, a fine tie may be built 
with mutual respect and tolerance. 
he ideal relationship between parent 
| child requires on the child’s 
consideration 


nd side 
and respect for the in- 
terests of his parent as a person: on 
the p: rent’s side, love for the child's 
vell-being and assurance, and freedom 

r the natural development of his 


ind ability 


Second Priz 


\N parents and children be pals? 
When my baby was born, my 


fatherless baby boy, I resolved to do 
that | could to make up to him his 
through my husband’s death. I 
would be both father and mother to him, 


all 


LOSS 
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AWARD OF PRIZES 


We asked the question stated above in 
the April issue, offering prizes for the best 
answers. The Committee appointed to 
judge the contest announce the following 
awards: 

First Prize of $10 to Mrs. Lily Donn 
Kushner, Lake Charles, La. 

Second Prize of $5 to Mrs. Mary R. 
Icenoggle, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Third Prize of $3 to Mrs. Irma Thomp- 
son Ireland, Port Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Honorable mention is awarded to Mrs. 
John P. McCue, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
Ines Macaulay, Great Neck, N. Y.; Mrs. 
O. E. Nelson, Milwaukee, Oregon; and 
Robert Whitaker, La Crescenta, California. 


oe 


yea, more—I’d be his pal. And indeed, 
| believe that ours has been a closer 
bond than usually exists between moth- 
ers and sons. But if one is to accept 
the definition of palship given by the 
author of “This Pal Idea” in the April 
number of CHILDREN, it is easy to see 
that a mere mother may never hope to 
measure up. 

The fifteen years during which Son 
and [| have played and worked and stud 
ied together have left indelibly im- 
pressed on my mind memories of scenes 
in which we were central figures, times 
caretree and happy, touching and ten- 
der, brave and hopeful, sad and re- 
morseful, earnest and purposeful, thrill- 
ing and daring, proud and exultant. But 
there rings in my ears the sound of his 
boyish voice unconsciously proclaiming 
the barriers that have grown higher 
vith each phase of his development: 

you could too, 


| WISH 

Mother. You’re such good fun, but 
vou see, it’s this way. None of the other 
mothers go on hikes with the club, and 


come, 


I'm afraid the kids wouldn't like it.” 
fonest, Mother, | mean it. | 
vou wouldn’t try 
| am. Oh, I know you can, you've 
proved it lots of times, but I’m older 
now and know the danger. Be a good 
sport, and don’t come any higher.” 
“Mother, maybe you won't like it, 
but I’ve asked the team over for a 
candy-pull while you are at your church 
We've never had a party yet 
without any females around, and I can 
make as good taffy as vou can, and I'll 
promise not 
housing.” 
“Come on, Mom, let me go to Uncle 
Tom’s ranch for the summer. I’ve never 
spent a vacation away from home in my 
life. I’m no baby and I don’t want to 


ic] 
Wisn 


to climb as high as 


“a 
qomMegs. 


to have too much rough- 


Parents and Children Be Pals 2 


be tied to your apronstrings forever.” 

No, I have to conclude that I have 
proved that a parent and child may be 
companions, confidantes, closest friends, 
but not sure-enough pals. 


Third Prize 

N the literal sense of being 

panions in crime” no doubt it can be 
done; but it is my conviction that few 
parents undertaking to pal with their 
children have any such literal interpre- 
tation in mind. Frankly, when I have 
attempted to put myself on the plane 
of mental equality with my own young- 
sters it has been for the very definite 
purpose of obtaining their point of 
view on certain subjects so as to en- 
able me to guide them through some 
difficult adjustment of values. 

With three or four distinct person- 
alities in one family the average parent 
who tried to pal with each one would 
be a physical and mental wreck long 
before the end of his normal span of 
life. But early in my own experience | 
learned to establish interesting and 
profitable points of contact with each one. 


“com- 


ARE moments with the bookworm 

of the group are especially delight- 
ful because we read and discuss things 
frankly, exchanging impressions. and 
comparing reactions. I have gained wis- 
dom by learning to understand his 
youthful point of view and have tried 
to help him by explaining problems of 
life from the adult angle. 

Boy Two, with his sensitive tempera- 
ment, is at once a difhcult and charm- 
ing companion but to keep the confi- 
dence of his sort one must be both wise 
and wary lest the door of his young 
soul be slammed in one’s face forever. 

But suppose now that I tried to pal 
with the youthful Diana whom in ever 
increasing wonder I call my daughter ; 
whose leisure hours are spent rushing 
from sport to sport with the agility and 
endurance of a mountain goat leaping 
from crag to Visions of rest 
cures and sanitoriums deter me from 

more active participation in her 
‘rsions than a comfortable 
on the side lines. 

No, it seems to me that instead of 
attempting to share everything with 
their children it is much wiser for par- 
ents to establish points of physical and 
mental accessibility—to maintain an 
open door through which all may come 
and go freely and happily to give and 
receive the treasures of experience and 
understanding. 


crag ! 
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et dive 


seat 
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Patents 


Fully protected by 
granted July 7, 1925, and 
other Patents pending 





As A 
Merry-Go-Round ; 





grained hardwood, 
pounds! 
Bovs and girls from 2 to 
Easily set up without tools. 
its new low price! 
children of all this glorious 








) MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY ! 
- S Vo WO Si \W 








221 Cecil St. 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 






| Merremaker 
Corporation 
Please send complete information, pictures and 
the new low price of the Merremaker Com- 
plete Home Playground—also the Merremaker 
{sym 
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This Summer—Make Your Children the 
» Happiest, Healthiest They’ve Ever Been! 


a, 


As A Teeter-Totter 


H, the loads of fun those youngsters of yours will have on 


O 


the Merremaker—they'll slide, then teeter-totter, then play 


and safe at home 


merry-go-round—happy, contented, away 
from dangerous street traffic. It will hold their interest 
because there’s always something new to do—they change it 


from one play to another themselves. Its active fun will keep 
Next fall you'll 


be happy over their 


them exercising every muscle in their bodies. 


rugged physical de- 








velopment. The 
Merremaker is a 
Bae wonderful health- 


builder for children 


of all ages! 

















ZEEM ERREMAKE Races 
Complete Home Playground 


The Merremaker will be a never-ending source of fun for years 
to come—it is built to last for years. 
reinforced with metal. 
Finished in rich red enamel afid high grade spar 
varnish that will stand the weather. 


Made of selected, straight- 
Tested to hold 700 


16 love the Merremaker. 


rubber feet are included so it can be set. up inside next winter. 
You'll be surprised when you see 
It's so low that you won't deprive your 
fun and 


their 









healthful activity. 


coupon now. 


Merremaker 


Corporation 
221 Cecil St. 


USED 
INDOORS anc 
OUTDOORS 


the year round 














Combines a 
1. Swing 

2. Trapeze 

3. Horizontal Bar 
4. Flying Rings 





Special 


For 


sake, this 


mail 


The 





TRAPEZE HORIZONTAL BAR 


FLYING RINGS 


M ERREMAKER GYM 


“A Complete Home Gymnasium” 


° ° Here is another one of the famous Merremeker health- 
Minneapolis, building plays fe chi en It ombines a wing, 
e rapeze -_ rizontal bar a d flying rings, : in one plece 
home juipment Mail t oup f complete de- 

Minnesota scription and the surprisingly low price 

















Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 














THE END OF THE QUEST for 
THE BEST IN A DESK for Children 


When once you bring your boy or girl into contact with a place to 
mark and write and draw, and something to mark upon, and pencils 
and crayons to mark with you have started your child on an endless 
quest. In no other way are these important tools of self discovery 
and creative activity so fascinatingly combined as in 


The New Chautauqua Desk 


The New Chautauqua Desk easily unfolds before the absorbing minds 
of children a series of Master Scrolls and Master Books. Each unit 
of scroll and book opens a new world of interest and achievement to 
the mind and hand of the growing child. This ingenious Equipment 
for children is a stimulus to initiative, creative effort and experiment. 
It is not only a desk to put things into—it is a desk to get things out 
of—bright ideas and things to do—things for busy fingers and active 
minds. 





The Chantauqua 
1 


Let your Child Benefit through the Use of 
this Wonderful Equipment 


The illustrations on this page show only 
a few of the many ways in which this 
wonderful Equipment may be used by chil- 
dren. To your right is shown the New 
Chautauqua Desk in its actual colors, com- 
plete with interchangeable scroll holder, 
Adjustable Table and Bench. Note the 
drawer for supplies. Desk, Table or Bench 
may be used separately. The Drawing 
Board is non-breakable and may be taken 
off and also used separately, or turned over 
and used in connection with Desk and 
lable, with green drawing surface on top 
as chown in illustration. These units of 
the Chautauqua Equipment, separately or 
combined, make an appeal to the eye and 
mind and heart of the child that is irre- 
sistible. 
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End your quest for 





the best in a Desk 
for your children by 
writing TODAY for 
free literature about 
this wonderful 
Equipment. Mail 
the coupon. 


Offices in Chicago, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, New York 

















Lewis E. Myers and Company 
Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Lewis E. Myers and Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada 


MLA QUYYL 


LEWIS E. MYERS AND COMPANY Gr 
VALPARAISO, IND 

Pl e send free literature about the new Chautauqua 
Desk 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, acc epts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 





